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TELL-TALE  SOPHAS. 


SOPHA  AT  A  VAUXHALL  GALA, 


OR. 


SKETCHES  OF  SCANDAL. 


With — "  quick,  presto,  be  gone" — 
my  Soul  alighted  on  one  of  the  crimson 
sophas  that  surround  the  gay  saloon  at 
Vauxhall  Gardens. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening;  but  the 
novelty  ^i  the  entertainment  crowded 
group  upon   group    of    staring    citi- 
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zens,  to  see  the  raree-show.     On  the 
night  preceding,  a  grand  national  fete 
had    been   exhibited,    on   this    in«agic 
ground,  to  commemorate  the  successes 
of  the  GREAT  Wellington,  and  his 
BRAVE  COMPANIONS  in  arms,   over  the 
legions    of    the    scourge    of   Europe. 
Wealth,  rank,  and  beauty  gave  all   its 
enchantment  to    a  scene   brilliant   to 
the  contemplation  ;   but  singularly  re- 
markable for  a  total  absence  of  ease, 
comfort,  and  accommodation. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  tickets 
were  given  away — or  sold — by  the  stew- 
ards; so  that  Princes  and  Princesses — 
Peers  and  Peeresses — heroes  and  their 
ladies— titled  Coves — fashionable  Che- 
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valiers  dSndustrie — and  celebrated  cy- 
prians — mingled  in  a  splendid  groupe. 
The  transparencies  and  other  striking 
paraphernalia  were  still  unremoved, 
for  the  gratification  of  the  city  nobi- 
lity, who  squeezed  as  eagerly  to  behold 
this  novelty,  as  they  did  to  wonder  at 
the  ^^ pretty  trout  stream'^  at  Carlton 
House. 

The  first  persons  who  sat  down  upon 
me  consisted  of  two  small  parties,  who 
had  met  in  the  gardens.  It  was  '^  Dow- 
gate  HilP'  to  "Blow-bladder  Lane'' 
sends  greeting.  The  former  had  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Margate,  and 
the  latter-  was  anticipating  an  excur- 
sion thither. 
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The  adventures  of  the  hoy  were  fully 
discussed  ;  the  charms  of  Dandelion — 
the  lounge  to  the  libraries — the  raffles 
— the  balls — the  theatre — the  fort — the 
donkies — and  the  bathing-  machines; 
with  little  peeps,  and  delicate  innuendos 
on  the  certain  stroll ings  of  certain  la- 
dies on  the  sands  by  twilight  ;  and 
strong  presumptions  that  the  City 
births  would  be  increased  the  follo\v- 
ing  spring,  by  the  invigorating  air 
from  the  sea. 

I  was  little  interested  in  this  pcttt/ 
species  of  scandal.  Presently,  a  female 
party  of  semi-demi-fashionables  re- 
placed the  Cits ;  and  I  listened  with 
attention  to  the  following  dialogue. 


*'  Bless  me  !  ^^  exclaimed  an  elderly 
lady,  ''who  have  vve  here?  Sanctity 
in  the  house  of  Beelzebub  V^ 

''  Where  !  "  replied  a  dashing  Miss 
of  seventeen,  with  naked  shoulders, 
naked  blade-bones,  and  a  bosom  that 
pouted  roguishly  over  her  stomacher ; 
"  I  doat  upon  a  Puritan.  Is  she  a  fol- 
lower of  Joanna  Southcote?^  Do  let 
me  have  a  peep  ! " 

"  She  is  just  before  you,^'  said  the 
matron  ;  ''  the  lady  with  the  saffron 
visage,  in  the  old  dyed  satin  newly 
imported  from  Monmouth  Street :  os- 
tentatiously good,  but  morally  a  hypo- 
crite :  rich  in  spiritual  love,  she  shud- 
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(lei's  at  the  bare  idea  of  sacrificing-  to 
the  senses  ;  and  her  maxims  are  well- 
founded  ;  for  neither  Love  nor  Hymen 
will  ever  mingle  in  her  train  ;  she  is 
too  ugly  to  provoke  the  one,  and  too 
unamiable  to  ensnare  the  other. 

"  With  '  a  green  and  yellow  melan- 
choly, she  pines  in  thought,^  the  ca- 
daverous monument  of  sta/e  virginity  ! 
courting  a  vulgar  popularity,  in  the 
character  of  Lady  Patroness  to  a  Sun- 
day School  of  ragged  little  beggars, 
who  reverence  her  footsteps  as  she 
majestically  stalks  across  her  village 
churchyard  near  the  Thames.  Tuffed 
up  with  the  gas  of  piety,  she  resem- 
bles a  balloon   inflated   with    spurious 


hydrogen,  that  swells,  but  will  not  soar 
aloft. 

"  At  home,  she  locks  herself  up  with 
Miss  Hannah  More's  Practical  Piety^ 
and  devotes  a  certain  portion  of  her 
time  to  the  indictment  of  Commenta- 
taries  on  the  New  Testament,  for  tht 
enlightening  of  the  spiritual  world." 

'*  O rare  nondescript!^^  cried  Miss. 
"  Let  me  see.  Not  animal^  that 's  poz. 
Cherubim  or  Seraphim  ?  No  ! — I  have 
it,  I  have  it ;  ishe  is  an  Otter  I  neither 
fish  nor  flesh,  and  no  man  knows  where 
to  have  her.  What  an  admirable  ap- 
pendage to  Mr.  Pidcock's  curiosities 
at  Bartholomew  Fair  !  But  who  is  she } 
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where  did  she  come  from  ?  where  nre 
her  estates  ?  what  her  family  V 

'*  As  to  the  lady^s  family/'  replied 
the  matron,  '*  that  of  her  mother  is  re- 
spectable ;  but  the  good  lady  was  an 
admirer  of  nature,  and  obeyed  its  laws 
rather  prematurely  ;  for  Miss  was  driven 
into  the  world  by  her  mamma's  coach- 
man, who,  some  how  or  other,  in  the 
dark,  had  mounted  the  wrong  box. 

*'  Love,  it  is  said,  at  first  is  timid 
and  ap[)rehensive  ;  but  its  votaries  often 
grow  careless,  from  a  repetition  of  suc- 
cessful enjoyment ;  and  so  it  happeiied 
with  mamma.  She  was  detected,  in 
short,  by  one  of  her  brothers,  who  com- 
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pel  led  her  to  an  immediate  marriage 
with  the  coachman.  By  the  arrange- 
ment  of  her  father's  will,  this  union 
cost  the  bride  her  fortune.  The  happy 
pair,  however,  were  supported  by  the 
lady's  brothers ;  and  two  daughters 
blessed  their  ardent  loves. 

''  The  brothers  at  length  died ;  the 
lady  died  ;  and  the  coachman-husband 
went  mad. 

**  In  this  distressful  posture  of  affairs, 
the  two  daughters,  then  nearly  of  age, 
were  sent  up  to  London,  from  a  western 
city  of  great  opulence,  carriage  paid  ; 
and  their  united  wardrobe  was  safely 
packed  in  a  single  sheet  of  brown 
B  5 
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paper.  One  died  ;  and  the  lady  before 
US  lives  to  subsist  on  the  precarious 
charity  of  her  relatives,  lately  increased 
by  a  small  legacy." 

"  Lord  !"  said  Miss,  "  how  sliock- 
ing  !  I  declare  1  feel  exceedingly  for  the 
poor  creature's  hard — hard  fate.'^ 

**  And  so  would  all  good  people/ 
replied  the  matron,  "  if  humility  orna- 
mented her  misfortunes.  But  when 
we  see  a  human  being,  \^  ho  owes  her 
every  meal  to  the  benevolence  of  others, 
— one  whose  personal  calamities  ought 
tb  have  attuned  her  heart  to  every  emo- 
tion of  philanthropy,  arrogantly  and 
presuTuptuously  setting  herself  in  judg- 
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ment  on  the  sufferings  of  other  unfor- 
tunates, Pity  recoils  from  the  contem- 
plation of  such  a  character,  and  Con- 
tempt supplies  its  place. 

"  A  family  of  decayed  fortunes  lately 
lodged  in  the  same  house  with  this 
preacher  of  religious  morality  ;  the  se- 
verity of  sorrow  had  visited  them  with- 
out mercy.  While  the  father  languish- 
ed in  prison,  she  rudely  forced  her 
unquallified  counsel  on  the  weeping 
mother  of  three  lovely  infants,  who  had 
been  reared  with  every  possible  tender- 
ness ;  and  these  pet  babes,  then  suffer- 
ing great  privations,  she  humane li/  con- 
demned to  the  charity  school. 
B  6 
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**  This  insolent  sort  of  chastisement 
she  called  '  Holy  admonition  ;'  and 
that  justice  might  go  hand  in  hand 
with  religion,  she  piously  advised  the 
mistress  of  the  lodging-house  to  turn 
the  family  out  of  doors,  as  they  would 
never  be  able  to  pay  for  their  apart* 
ments. 

*' But  the  good  woman,  generously 
humane,  resisted  lier  insidious  advice. 

''The  lady  \uth  her,  as  liltle  for- 
giving to  the  frailties  of  human  nature, 
has,  notwithstanding,  a  fine  young  nian, 
her  brother,  wandering  pennyless,  on 
the    Continent,    to   avoid    the   certain 
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effects    of    extravagance    in   his   own 
country." 

Just  as  the  matron  concluded  her  last 
sentence,  the  singing  commenced  ;  and 
they  hastened  to  the  orchestra. 

Two  gentleman  now  took  the  vacant 
seat ;  one  of  them  was  a  respectable 
tradesman  in  the  city,  and  the  other 
an  independent  country  gentleman. 
The  latter,  who  had  not  visited  town 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  accompa- 
nied his  friend  to  see  the  lions. 

After  a  few  desultory  observations 
on  the  magnificent  coup-d'ceil  of  the 
Gardens,  the  citizen  bespoke  his  friend's 
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attention  to  the  passing  characters, 
now  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  round 
the  saloon. 

"  Do  you  observe,"  said  he,  "  that 
dashing'  female,  with  a  laurel  wreath 
around  her  temples,  and  sparkling  with 
Mr.  Dovey's  diamonds?  She  has  just 
eloped  from  her  lawful  mate,  whom 
she  married  two  or  three  years  ago ; 
preferring  a  protector,  physically  a  man, 
to  the  '  outward  and  visible  signs'  of  a 
husband,  who  delights  more  in  the 
midnight  lucubrations  of  a  counting- 
house  grub,  than  in  the  midnight  mys- 
teries of  his  domestic  duties.  All  the 
acidities  of  human  malignity  rankle  in 
his    rucfully-ruefistized    countenance  ; 
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be  is  the  tormentor  of  himself,  as  well 
as  of  others. 

"  The  la^y,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
full  of  spirits  and  good  hlood  ;  a  little 
frisky,  yet  chaste  as  many  a  nun.  She 
met  with  her  broad-shouldered  lover  al 
the  Conventicle^  where  she  learned  that 
nothing  was  made  in  vain  ;  that  the 
attributes  of  nature  were  fitted  to  each 
other  like  the  dove-tail  of  a  deal  box*^-^ 
the  parson  was  a  carpenter — she  there- 
fore most  rationally  quitted  her  block- 
head^s  cold  sheets,  for  the  warmer 
atmosphere  of  caressing  love  —  enjoy- 
ing^pleasure  and  independence  uncon- 
trolled by  morality. 
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"  Her  lover,  as  you  see,  is  all  whis- 
ker and  spur,  and  was,  the  other  day, 
shopman  to  a  haberdasher  ;  but  having 
a  very  handsome  sister,   through   her 

influence    over  a  certain    iM ,   he 

was  transferred  into  official  conse- 
quence, with  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
per  annum.'' 

'*  We  have  less  reason,"  replied  tlie 
country  gentleman,  "  than  any  other 
nation,  to  complain  of  the  spirit,  of  our 
laws  ;  the  fault  lies  with  the  interpre- 
ters of  them. 

"Any  creature  with  interest  becomes 
a  Jack  in  office.     It  is  not,  w  hat  are  his 
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qualifications?  but,  who  is  his  patron? 
and  the  valet  of  a   nobleman   voting* 

with  M y,  is  always  preferred  to  a 

candidate,  whatever  his  education  and 
integrity,  who  presents  himself  with 
minor  interest  to  solicit  preferment. 
This  system  degrades  our  constitution, 
and  robs  it  of  the  admiration  of  the 
world /^ 

''  That  lady — pointing — is  the  cele- 
brated Lady  H .     Her  name  will 

live  in  history  with  that  of  the  immor- 
tal N ,  whose  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  her  was  equally  a  shade  in  his 
character,  and  a  proof  of  her  tran- 
scendant  fascination. 
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"  Her  Ladyship  is  of  extreme  low 

ong-in  ;   but  Sir  ^^ ,  Avho  was  fond 

of  polishing  rough  diamonds,  stole  her 
from  his  nephew,  to  improve  her  sus- 
ceptible mind,  and  to  embellish  her 
manners  ;  with  so  much  success,  in- 
deed, that  if  she  be  not  one  of  the  most 
accomplished,  she  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  of  her  sex. 

*'  It  is  not,  however,  a  little  extra- 
ordinary, that  the  same  personage 
should  have  filled  the  opposite  situa- 
tions of  the  Goddess  of  Health  at 
Dr.  G 's  memorable  and  disgrace- 
ful exhibition  in  Pall  Mall,  and  of  the 
lady   of  the  13 A at  the 
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court  of  S ;  and,  with  the  display 

of  equal  ability,  as  well  as  with  the 
acquisition  of  equal  applause. 

**  She  was  passionately  attached  to 
the  Queen  of  N ,  and  had  great  as- 
cendancy at  her  court.  It  was  alone  to 
this,  her  influence,  the  British  fleet 
received  those    supplies  at   Syracuse, 

without  which,  N always  asserted 

the  battle  of  Aboukir  could  not  have 
been  fought.  The  intermediate  inter- 
val which  passed,  before  the  event  of 
this  glorious  battle  could  be  known  at 

N ,   was  pregnant  with   excessive 

anxiety  to  Sir  W and    his   lady  ; 

their  suiferi ng  under  suspense,  and 
their  delirious  joy  at  a  result  surpassing 
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their  most  hopeful  expectations,  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds. 

"  They  went  out  in  their  state  barge 

to  meet  the  V ,  as  she  neared  the 

bay  ;   arriving,  Lady  H sprang  up 

the  ship's  side,  and  on  seeing  N 

on  the  quarter-deck,  she  exclaimed, 
*  O  God  !  is  it  possible  !'  and  fell  into 
the  Hero's  arms. 

*'  Thus  began  the  singular  attach- 
ment of  these  two  memorable  person- 
ages!  Such  was  the  legitimate  source 
of  their  ardent  and  permanent  friend- 
ship !  there  was  a  patriotic  sympathy 
in  their  minds.  She  enabled  him  to 
serve  liis  country  and  to  acquire  glory, 
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and  this  gave  her  an  irresistible  claim 
to  the  gratitude  and  affections  of  her 
Hero. 

*'  And  however  boundless  the  force 
of  this  sentiment,  it  is  but  simple  jus- 
tice to  believe,  that  the  influence  would 
have  been  equally  powerful,  had  her 
Ladyship  been  divested  of  those  attrac- 
tions of  mind  and  person,  to  which, 
probably,  this  attachment  has  been 
greatly  ascribed.  It  was,  however,  an 
attachment  so  fatal  to  N ^s  subse- 
quent repose,  that  all  his  laurels  could 
not  honey  the  sting. 

"  Returning  to  England,  he  very 
shortly  after  separated  from  his  wife, 
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sayin^if,  '  I  call  God  to  witness  there  is 
nothing-  in  yon,  or  in  your  conduct, 
that  I  wish  otherwise/  He  was  the 
slave  of  this  infatuation  ;  and  deter- 
mined  to  pass   the  remainder  of  his 

days  with  Sir  W and  his  Lady,  at 

a  seat  he  purchased  in  Surrey. 

"  When   N had     received   his 

mortal  wound,  his  last  thoughts  pro- 
claimed the  perfect  ascendancy  of  Lady 

H on   his   mind.     '  Let  my   dear 

Lady  H ,'  were  almost  his  dying 

words,  '  have  my  hair,  and  all  other 
thing;s     belonging     to    me.'  —  'What 

would  become  of  poor  Lady  H if 

she  knew  my  situation?' — *  Take  care, 
H ,  take  care  of  poor  Lady  11 .* 
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*  Remember  that  I  leave  Lady  H 

and  my  daughter  as  a  legacy  to  my 
country/ 

"  When  N ,  accompanied  by  Sir 

W and  his  Lady,  returned  to  Eng- 
land through  Germany,  public  honours 
awaited  him  wherever  he  appeared  ; 
his  name  was  every  where  greeted  with 
those  acclamations  which  were  so  dear 
to  his  heart,  because  they  were  the 
gpontaneous  tribute  of  justice  to  ap- 
proved heroism. 

''  Prince  Esterhazy  entertained  him 
with  Hungarian  magnificence  :  an 
hundred  grenadiers,  each  six  feet  high, 
constantly   waited    at  his   table.      At 
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Magdebourg,  the  Master  of  tlie  liotel 
where  lie  lodged,  contrived  to  shew 
him  for  money,  admitting  the  curious 
to  mount  a  ladder,  and  peep  at  the 
Hero  through  a  small  window. 

"  A  wine  merchant  at   Hamburgh, 
who  Avas  about  seventy  years  of  age, 

waited    upon    Lady  H ,    and    told 

her,  he  had  some  Rhenish  wine  of  the 
vintage  of  1625,  which  had  been  in  his 
own  possession  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ;  he  liad  preserved  it  for  some 
extraordinary  occasion  ;  that  which 
now  occurred  was  beyond  any  thing 
he  could  ever  have  expected  :  his  re- 
quest was,  that  her  Ladyship  would 
prevail   on  Lord  N to  accept  six 
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dozen  ;  "  part  of  it/^  said  he,  "  will 
then  flow  into  the  hearths  blood  of  the 
immortal  Hero  !  and  the  thought  of  it 
will  make  me  happy  the  remainder  of 
my  days/^ 

"  N being    made    acquainted 

with  this  boon,  instantly  went  into  the 
room  where  the  worthy  old  gentleman 
waited ;  and  taking  him  cordially  by 
the  hand,  consented  to  receive  six  bot- 
tles, conditionally,  that  the  donor 
would  dine  with  him.  Twelve  came  ; 
and  N put  by  six,  to  commemo- 
rate future  victories. 

"  But  such  are  the  revolutions  of 
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this  life,  her  ladyship  now  pines  almost 
for  the  want  of  a  dinner/' 

The  citizen  continuing  his  remarks, 
pointed  to  two  sleek,  contented  looking 
gemnien^  with  hroad  phizzes  that  emu- 
lated a  full  moon. 

"  They,"  said  he,  '*  are  Custom- 
house officers,  and  have  lately  achieved 
a  seizure  of  singular  notoriety. 

''  A  Nohleman  and  his  Lady  were  re- 
turning to  town  from  a  sea-port,  noted 
for  smuggling.  As  they  reached 
Shooter's  Hill,  the  travellers  were 
stopped  by    these    officers,   who   pro- 
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duced  their  authority,  and  demanded 
to  search  the  carriage.  The  Nobleman 
thundered  out  his  name  and  rank  ; 
presuming,  possibly,  that  would  in- 
timidate his  unwelcome  visitors. 

^'  Not  so — Custom-house  officers  are 
inured  to  thunder,  and  the  roughness 
of  every  element.  They  persisted  to 
do  their  duty,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
iterated assurances  they  received  from 
the  noble  party,  that  their  carriage  did 
not  contain  any  thing  contraband. 

**  The  search  was  accordingly  made  ; 
and  some  pieces  of  French  silk  and 
laces  were  found  among  the  baggage. 
c2 
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"  My  Lord  looked  blue,  and  my 
Lady  blushed  her  mortification  at  this 
public  disclosure  of  her  breach  of  law, 
and  her  breach  of  truth. 

"  But  this  was  not  all  their  right 
honourable  embarrassment.  The  co-^ 
roneted  equipage  was  seized. 

"  What  a  situation  for  two  digiiified 
smugglers ! 

"  The  officers,  however,  although 
peremptory,  were  civil ;  and  they  per- 
mitted   detected  tiobility  to  pursue   its 

way  to  S J S ,  with  all  the 

honours  of  war,  his  Lordship  pledging 
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his  faith  to  give  up  the  carriage  and 
horses  when  called  upon,  or  an  equiva- 
lent value. 

*'  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  an  Irish 

M ,  who,  in  the  folly  of  extreme 

youth,  smuggled  a  sailor  on  board  his 
vessel,  and  denied  the  fact.  For 
this  offence  he  was  severely  reprimand- 
ed in  open  court,  and  sentenced  to  a 
degrading  confinement. 

"  Will  the  violated  law,  I  would  ask, 
make  a  distinction  between  a  smuggled 
man  and  a  smuggled  bale  of  goods  ? 

'*  If  nay,  does  not  the  noble  culprit, 
of  whom  I  first  spoke,  stand  in  the  pre- 
c  3 
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dicament  of  occupying  the  latter  Lord'g 
vacated  apartments  ? 

"  Perhaps  this  question  would  be 
actionable — for  a  libel  is  not  less  a  libel 
for  being  the  truth  ;  and  petty  cavillers 
areoften  made  a  public  example,  when 
gigantic  offenders  are  suffered  to  escape. 

"  Now,  as  the  ladies  of  '  reverend, 
grave,  and  potent  signers'  have  their 
vanities  as  well  as  other  ladies  ;  and  as 
every  female  dearly  loves  a  bargain, 
what  would  be  the  consequence,  if  it 
had  so  curiously  happened,  that  the 
fair  smuggler  in  question  had  been  wife 
to  one  of  the  learned  J s  who  ac- 
tually committed  the  Irish  Nobleman? 
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"  It  would  be  as  '  passing  strange^^ 
as  if  a  personage  of  rank,  who  had  been 
an  unprincipled  dasher  on  the  turf,  cast 
the  first  stone  at  a  poor  awkward  devil 
detected  in  playing  booty  ;  or,  as  if 
it  were  possible,  in  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, that  a  HUMAN  BEING,  whosc  own 
jockey  had  been  flogged  off*  a  race- 
course for  his  master- s  mal-practices^ 
could,  subsequently,  with  every  calm 
and  honourable  feeling,  lend  his  autho- 
rity to  the  EXIT  of  a  charlatan^  who, 
with  less  successful  legerdemain,  h^d 
enacted  his  unskilful  hocus  pocus  on 

the  stage  at  N ,  with  a  view  to  pick 

the  pockets  of  the  pick-pocket '  know- 
ing-ones?^ 

C  4 
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'*  But  these  are  merely  illusions  of 
fancy,  not  to  be  presumed. 

''  Thank  God  !  in  this  happy,  well- 
regulated  country,  such  enormities 
never  could  be  realized  !  And  yet, 
scandal  is  always  busy.  It  has  been 
circulated,  but  most  maliciously,  that 
a  certain  person  who  is  privy — thrice 
privy — to  all  his  master's  secrets — right 
honourable  distinction  ! — had  lately  laid 
certain  bets  upon  a  certain  race-course, 
and  having  lost,  could  not  pay  them, 

*'  This  pei-son,  who  was  previously 
the  RIDICULE,  is  now  become  the  con- 
tempt  of  the  J C ,  as  if  he 

could  help  it. 
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**  Thus  the  buffoon  is  often  pelted 
with  dirt  for  the  piccaroonings  of  the 
mountebank  he  serves  ;  but  when  the 
former  is  pampered^  and  feels  himself  in 
a  good  place,  it  is  imperative  with  him 
to  grin — to  mummer — to  harlequinade 
— will  he,  nil  he! — 'tis  his  vocation,  Hal. 

/*  And  these,  surely,  are  petty  of- 
fences when  compared  with  fashionable 
habits. 

'*  Such,  for  instance,  as  a  personage 
of  great  distinction  inviting  a  rich 
NOVICE  to  a  splendid  entertainment, 
and  sending  him  home  '  tens  of 
thousands'  poorer  than  he  came ; 
or,  a  high-born  mother,  who  by  con- 
c  5 
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sum  mate  address,  first  married  her 
daughter  to  a  man  of  elevated  rank, 
and  then  headed  a  conspiracy  to  rob 
her  of  her  fortune  at  faro. 

''  But  you  will  be  more  surprised, 
my  friend/^  continued  the  Citizen, 
*'  when  I  inform  you,  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  his  Lordship  has  been 
accused  of  smuggling. 

*'  Once  upon  a  time,  my  Lord — who 
is  a  SUPREME  JUDGE  of  the  GOOD  as 
well  as  of  the  bad  things  of  this  world — 
was  in  a  large  party,  at  a  turtle  feast. 
He  sat  near  the  head  of  the  table  ;  and 
before  the  President  could  serve  the 
turtle-soup    round,   his   Lordship    had 
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lined  his  paunch  with  four  soup  plates 
of  the  invigorating  7^0 <a^e. 

"  This  act  of  ghittony  occasioned 
two  or  three  of  the  guests  to  go  with- 
out their  soup  ;  upon  which,  one  of  the 
disappointed  company  said,  good  hu- 
moured ly,  '  My  Lord,  you  have  smug' 
gled  my  share  of  the  soup.' 

*' His  Lordship  —  who  would  not 
commit  himself  by  saying,  as  a  low- 
bred person  might  have  done,  *  Your 
assertion  is  as  false  as  helly — merely 
replied,  '  Not  smuggled^  hut  fair Ij/  en- 
tered, by  G— d/ 

'*  As  this  quibble  v^di^  professio^ial^ 
c6 
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it  passed   off  as  a  fair  dash  at  second- 
hand wit. 

*'  So  much  for  LA>y  and  Equity  ! !  ! 

*'  Take  notice,'^  continued  the  Ci- 
tizen, "  of  yon  little  ruddy-faced  man, 
in  a  light  brown  wig,  whose  counte- 
nance and  deportment  confirm  the 
pleasure  he  takes  in  his  evening's 
amusement. 

"He  is  a  lucky  dog,  and  by  one- 
bright  thought  is  likely  to  make  his 
fortune.  The  other  day  he  kept  an 
obscure  snuff  shop  ;  and  now  it  has 
suddenly  risen  into  the  best  fref^uented 
shop  in  town. 
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"  It  is  a  custom  to  keep  ready-mixed 
snuffs  ;  and  the  jar  so  filled,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  some  great 
personage.  My  little  bob-wig  friend, 
in  pursuance  of  this  practice,  hoisted  a 
large  board  over  his  door,  announcing 

'  the  P R and  the  M of 

H 's   MIXTURE,  to  be  had  at  this 

shop  ONLY.'  The  singularity  of  the 
conceit  invited  every  body  into  the 
shop  to  taste  this  refined  mixture^ 

*'  1  remember  a  similar  instance  of 
good  fortune  befalling  a  caricaturist, 
at  the  time  of  the  memorable  coalition 

between  my  Lord  N and  Mr.  F — . 

This  wag  described  those^^aYrzo/^  seated 
over  the  same  cauldron.     The   devil 
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stood  in  the  back-ground  with  a  long 
pole,  stirring  up  the  mixture  as  he  held 
his  nose,  and  made  horrible  grimaces. 

'*  The  sale  of  this  print  exceeded  all 
precedent." 

**  These  two  anecdotes/^  said  the 
Country  Gentleman,  smiling,  "  should 
never  be  separated." 

''  Nay,''  replied  the  Citizen  ;  ''  I 
mea'it  no  allusion." 

*^  Possibly,*'  said  the  other  ;  **  but 
we  do  not  command  our  thoughts,  you 
know  ;  and,  in  my  mind,  the  one  mix- 
ture is  quite  as  salubrious  as  the  other  : 
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'  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poi- 
son/ as  the  saying  is.'' 

*'  That  very  large  man  in  the  red 
waistcoat,"  continued  the  Citizen,  "  is 
chamberlain  to  a  large  inn  in  the 
Borough.  His  wife  is  laundry-maid  ; 
and  his  son  known  by  the  name  of 
Carotty  Dick  —  was  ostler  —a  place  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  by 
nature,  being  a  professed  pugilist,  an 
accomplished  slang  orator,  and  a  cele- 
brated blackguard.  They  are  a  pow- 
erful phalanx  in  the  family ;  and  Ma- 
dam holds  up  her  head  very  high,  on 
account  of  a  platonic  attachment  be- 
tween her  and  a  gentleman  of  large 
income  and  great  patronage^  whoyV^- 
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quents  the  house  notoriously  on  her 
account,  l)ut  delicately^  in  an  old  yellow 
chariot,  without  liveries  or  heraldry." 

"  Is  she  handsome  ?'^  inquired  the 
Country  Gentleman. 

"  She  might  have  been  so,"  replied 
the  Citizen,  *'some  five-and -thirty  years 
ago  ;  but  whatever  her  charms  may 
want  in  quality,  there  is  no  deficiency 
m  quantity :  the  full  blown  sweets  of 
her  bosom  vie  in  bulk  with  the  rotun- 
dities of  the  Hottentot  Venus,  or  with 
the  mountains  of  flesh  on  which  blas- 
ter Gulliver  took  his  morning's  airing 
in  the  city  of  Brobdignag. 
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"  Ye  gods  !  what  a  figure  for  a 
donkey- race  at  Brighton  !  What  an 
object  to  be  mounted  !  near  the 
Steyne — in  a  Regency  cap  with  a  Re- 
gency plume,  and  a  Regency  spur  to 
tickle  her  ass ! — her  form,  with  exercise, 
distilling  sweets  at  every  pore,  like  the 
Arabian  tree  its  medicinal  gums  1 

"  Oh,  DololoUa  !  Dolololla,  oh  ! 

"  The  chamberlain^s  key  of  office 
opens  all  the  apartments  except  his 
wife's  ;  her  door  is  secured  by  a  pa- 
tent lock  ;  and  as  the  chamberlain  is 
content  not  to  '  see  more'  than  his 
wife  and  her  platonic  friend  choose  he 
should  see,  he  never  presumes  to  inter* 
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fere  with  her  cumbrous  enjoyuients. 
Meanwhile,  Carotty  Dick — with  all  hia 
vulgarity — has  contrived  so  well  to 
recommend  himself  to  his  mamma's 
friend,  that  he  has  been  removed  from 
the  stable  to  a  snug  birth  in  that  gentle- 
man's establishment. 

"  Carotty  Dick  is  a  widower  be- 
witched :  he  married  an  outlandish 
player  on  the  hurdy-gurdy  ;  but  she 
ran  away  with  a  French  drummer — 
who  possibly  may  become  a  French 
Prince.  An  old  man,  who  passed  for 
her  fiUher,  died  lately,  and  left  her 
some  money,  which  Carotty  Dick — in 
quality  of  her  laicful  husband — claims  ; 
but   it  is  said    to   be  so    bequeathed, 
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that  it  is  payable  alone  to  his  chaste 
wife. 

"  The  person  looking  upon  the  por- 
trait opposite  is  author  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  *  The  Heir  without  a  ^mirt,' 

"  This  would  sound  like  a  paradox, 
if  experience  did  not  shew  us  that  there 
is  a  herd  of  miscreants  who  first  kindle, 
and  then  keep  blowing,  the  blaze  of 
family  enmities  between  the  nearest 
relations  ;  so  that,  by  estranging  the 
one  from  the  power  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  and  the  other  from  being  a  con- 
vert to  truth  and  justice,  death  steps  in 
while  enmity  is  still  alive,  and  a  heir 
may  literary  be  left  without  a  shirty 
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while  villaiiy  triumphs  over  his  misery, 
and  riots  in  his  rig^hts. 


The  play's  the  thing 


To  try  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

And  as  a  man  ^  may  smile ^  and  smile, 
and  be  avillain^^  in  other  places  as  well 
as  in  Denmark,  I  would  gladly  apply 
the  touchstone  of  this  '  Heir  without  a 
Shirt'  to  the  feelings — if  he  have  any — 
of  a  Colossus  in  wealth,  who  ^  bestrides 
the  narrow  world ;^  or,  in  words  less 
classical,  who  bestrides  either  *  bank  of 
the  Bristol  Channel/ 

**  He  is  compounded,  like  his  name- 
sake  of  Rhodes,  of  '  brass,*  and  is  as 
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deaf  to  the  cries  of  sorrow  as  that 
STATUE  was  at  the  miseries  of  a  ship- 
wreck ;  and  when  he,  like  the  former, 
falls^  and  all  his  glories  are  extinguish- 
ed, the  only  difference  will  be — that 
the  one  was  universally  lamented,  and 
the  other  will  be  universally  despised. 

"  The  foreigner  now  passing  us," 
continued  the  communicative  Citizen, 
**  is  the  famous  Ventriloquist.  His  per- 
formances are  truly  wonderful.  He 
will  maintain  a  distinct  conversation 
with  a  boy  from — as  it  were — the  top 
of  a  chimney,  and  with  a  person  down 
in  a  cellar,  varying  the  approaching 
tones,    as  the  one  descends    and  the 
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other  comes  up,  till  all  three  appear  to 
converse  before  the  audience. 

''  During  this  most  extraordinary 
process,  the  Ventriloquist — who  stands 
immediately  before  the  company — suf- 
fers no  apparent  agitation  of  nerve  or 
muscle  ;  nor  does  the  flame  of  the  can- 
dle he  holds  before  his  lips,  while  mak- 
ing his  replies,  betray  the  slightest  agi- 
tation of  his  breath.     He  will " 

"  A  mighty  good  story/'  said  the 
Country  Gentleman,  laughingly  inter- 
rupting his  friend;  —  "but  no  tricks 
upon  travellers.  Though  not  a  Lon- 
doner, I  thank  God  I  have  common 
sense.     Come,  try  another  story." 
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*'  Nay,"  said  the  Citizen,  "  if  you 
are  incredulous,  I  will  go  no  farther ; 
but  I  do  assure  you,  what  I  declare  I 
have  ])oth  seen  and  heard.  Perhaps 
you  will  scarcely  believe  nie  when  I 
tell  you  the  Indian  Juggler  in  Pall 
Mall  will  swallow  the  blade  of  a  drawn 
sword  ;  that  a  posture-master  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre  places  his  head,  back^ 
wards,  on  the  floor,  where  it  remains 
perfectly  immoveable,  while  he  runs 
round  it  several  times  with  surprising 
velocity  ;  or  that  a  German  walks  across 
the  ceiling  like  an  Antipodean,  and 
returns  again,  playing  two  flags  with 
his  arms  all  the  time  his  person  is  per- 
pendicularly reversed/^ 
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Tlie  Country  Gentleman  stared  with 
apprehension,  as  he  would  have  done 
if  reading  Mis.  Uatcliff's  moving  Black 
Pall  at  the  Castle  of  Udolpho,  in  a 
solitary  chimney  corner  after  midnight ; 
but  the  Citizen  assured  him  he  was 
serious,  and  that  he  should  see  and 
believe. 

"Bless  me!"  at  length,  said  the 
Country  Gentleman,  "  this  London  is 
a  wonderful  place  !" 

"  It  is  so,''  replied  the  Citizen,  — 
"  Observe  those  two  well-dressed  va- 
gabonds, in  full  suits  of  black,  with 
opera  hats  under  their   arms.      Both 
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have    committed    forgeries ;    yet  they 
laugh  at  the  law. 

''  The  tallest  forged  a  draft,  in  the 
firm  of  a  great  mercantile  house,  for 
one  thousand  pounds,  and  had  the  im- 
pudence to  present  it  in  person.  He 
received  the  money  and  retired.  About 
two  hours  after,  he  returned  to  the 
banking-house,  and  demanded  the  mer- 
chant's check-book  to  be  immediately 
made  up  and  delivered  to  him.  It  was 
so ;  by  which  means  he  gained  posses- 
sion of  his  own  check,  which  he  in^ 
stantly  committed  to  the  flames. 

"  The  other  was  arrested  for  a  va- 
riety of  forgeries ;  but  the  person  en- 

VOL.  II.  D 
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trusted  to  produce  the  documents  in 
court,  at  his  trial,  accidentally  had  his 
pocket  picked  on  his  way  thither/^ 

"  Zounds  !'^  cried  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman, "  tell  me  no  more  ;  I  will  leave 
town  at  day-break  to-morrow,  and  never 
set  foot  in  it  again/' 

'*  One  moment,  my  friend,"  con- 
tinued the  Citizen.  "  You  see  those 
two  lovely  girls,  elegant  in  their  dress, 
and  accomplished  in  their  manners: 
they  are  sisters.  Very  lately,  both  were 
detected  in  stealing  a  piece  of  lace 
from  a  shop  in  the  city. 

"  At  their  desire,  a  drawer  of  lace 
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had  been  handed  to  them  in  a  hack- 
ney coach.  They  returned  it ;  but  the 
piece  was  missed,  and,  on  a  search, 
found  secreted  at  the  back  of  the  car- 
riage cushions.  But  they  are  highly 
connected^  and  the  shopkeeper  would 
not  proceed  against  them. 

"  Almost  at  the  very  moment  that 
mercy  was  thus  shewn  to  hirth^  a  poor 
woman,  whose  husband  is  abroad,  leav- 
ing her  with  four  young  children,  and 
big  with  the  fifth,  was  taken  up  at 
another  shop,  (where  she  had  patiently 
waited  a  long  time  for  a  skein  of  silk 
while  her  superiors  were  served,)  on 
the  bare  presumption  that  she  might 
have  taken  a  piece  of  silk  handker- 
d2 
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chiefs  missing;  and,  without  a  shadow 
of  proof,  she  was  coriiuiitted  to  solitary 
confinement. 

'*  In  the  course  of  the  night,  terror 
brought  on  a  premature  labour  ;  and 
she  was  found  in  a  situation  too  hor- 
rible to  describe. 

"  This  poor  woman  had  seen  belter 
dai/s,  but  is  bowed  down  by  want  and 
affliction.  If  she  be  innocent — of 
which  there  is  every  probabihty — >vho 
can  assuage  lier  sufferings? — who  will 
administer  to  the  agonized  feelings  of 
insulted  poverty?" 

The  Country  Gentleman  started  up, 
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terrified — gasping:  and  wiping  the  big 
drops  that  terror  had  collected  on  his 
forehead,  he  rushed  through  the  crowd 
to  leave  the  Gardens. 


Two  young  men  of  genteel  appear- 
ance soon  occupied  the  vacant  sopha. 
After  a  short  prefatory  discourse,  my 
attention  was  rivetted  to  the  following 
simple  little  tale. 

One  day  as  I  was  walking  to  Fleet- 
Street,  with  some  essays  in  my  pocket 
for  a  monthly  magazine,  I  met  the 
Bookseller,  on  whom  I  was  about  to 
call,  coming  out  of  a  coffee-house  in 
the  Strand.  He  proposed  1  should  ac- 
company him  home, 
d3 
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In  our  way,  he  recolIecte<l  he  had 
business  down  an  obscure  court,  and 
requested  I  would  go  with  him  to  one 
of  his  authoi's,  who  was  compiHng-  notes 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope. 

I  readily  consented,  and  we  reached 
a  miserable  hovel.  The  stair-case  was 
perfectly  dark  ;  but  the  Bookseller 
knew  his  way,  and  desired  I  would 
follow  him. 

We  had  to  travel,  in  this  way,  up  to 
the  garret.  As  we  approached  the  top, 
I  heard  a  soft,  sweet,  plaintive  voice 
humming  ''  How  sweet's  the  love  that 
meets  return/^ 
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Reaching  the  door,  the  Bookseller, 
without  ceremony,  lifted  the  latch  ;  and 
1  became  witness  to  a  scene  that  can 
never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

The  family  were  all  in  confusion  at 
the  sight  of  a  stranger  ;  but  I  must 
describe  the  scene,  such  as  it  presented 
itself  at  first  sight  to  me.  The  room 
was  miserable,  but  clean  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  wife,  who  had  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  Madona,  was  clad  in  a 
clean  check  bed-gown  and  brown  stuff 
petticoat ;  she  rocked  the  cradle  of  her 
sleeping  infant,  while  she  was  seating 
her  husband's  black  breeches  with  a 
large  blue  patch.  Their  eldest  son— a 
fine  chubby  boy  about  five  years  old — 
D  4 
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had  fastened  two  pieces  of  tuiiie  to 
rusty  nails  in  the  wall,  and  ^^as  driving 
his  curricle  in  Hyde  Park.  The  girl, 
perhaps  two  years  younger,  was  laying 
out  her  dolPs  supper,  with  pea-shells 
for  dishes,  to  entertain  a  large  party: 
and  the  father  of  the  family — neat  in 
his  rags — sat  w  riting  in  liis  wife's  under 
petticoat  while  his  breeches  were 
mending. 

On  the  table  were  "  An  Ode  to  Con- 
tentment"— his  own  production — ''An 
Account  of  the  Mines  of  Peru  and 
Mexico'^ -^and  a  lialf-tinished  play, 
entitled,  ^'  The  \A'ay  to  grow  Rich.'^ 

The  Bookseller  asked  for  his  Notes  ; 
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they  were  oi]ly  partly  clone,  but  the 
poor  Author  was  then  busied  with 
them.  The  Bookseller  took  the  part 
done ;  and  damning  him  for  an  idle 
fellow,  threw  him  two  dollars,  and  pre- 
pared to  depart. 

At  sight  of  the  money,  the  little  boy 
ran  up  to  his  mother  — "  Oh  dear 
mamma  !  shall  we  have  some  dinner 
to-day  ?'' 

A  tear  glistened  in  the  poor  woman's 
eye.  She  kissed  the  child,  saying, 
'^  Yes,  my  dear,  thank  God  !  we  shall. ^^ 

This  was  not  a  moment  to  offer  my 
mite;  so  I  silently  followed  down  the 
d5 
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stairs.  When  we  reached  the  street,  I 
inquired  after  this  family,  who  had  in- 
terested me  in  the  extreme. 

"  The  fellow,"  said  the  Bookseller, 
"  was  once  a  gentleman,  and  is  full  of 

airs;  but  he  is  a  d W  clever  fellow 

— had  a  university  education,  yet  he 
wants  common  sense  —  no  sense.  Sir, 
like  common  sense.  His  father  was  a 
rich  merchant  in  the  City  —  made  a 
power  of  money  by  speculation,  and 
all  was  intended  for  this  here  spark,  if 
he  had  desarved  it;  but  he  chose  to 
fall  in  loVe  with  a  milliner's  daughter 
at  Oxford  ;  and  although  I  make  no 
doubt  he  might  have  had  her  on  easier 
termj*,   he  chose  to   marry  her — more 
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fool  he : — but  his  honour,  Sir — his  ho- 
nour/' repeated  the  Bookseller,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile,  '*  his  honour  forlmde 
him,  and  what's  the  consequence  ?  his 
father  disinherited  him  ;  and  his  honour 
and  his  talents  are  all  they  have  to  live 
upon.  If  I  did  not,  out  of  charity, 
employ  him,  they  would  all  go  to  the 
work-house — and  best  place  for  them — 
only  it  would  increase  the  parish  rates, 
and  one  must  look  to  the  main  chance 
now-a-days/' 

Having  concluded  my  own  arrange- 
ments with  this  man  of  letters,  I  asked 
permission  to  look  over  the  notes  on 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  which  he  had 
just  brought  home;  and  1  found  them 
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beautiful,  classical,  and  iiighly  descrip- 
tive of  refined  sensibility  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer. 

But  "  the  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark 
and  intricate  !*^  The  Bookseller,  with- 
out one  liberal  idea,  and  ignorant  as 
brutal,  was  a  snug-  man  in  the  City  ; 
while  a  gentleman,  with  every  accom- 
plishment to  ornament  society,  was 
pining,  without  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  existence,  a  valuable  life  away. 

And  this  dreadful  truth  was  consi- 
derably heightened  a  few  da\s  after. 

An  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Times  to  the   following   cUcct.      ''  A 
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gentleman  engaged  in  a  laborious  sci- 
entific work  wishes  to  engage  a  person 
qualified  to  assist  him.  It  will  be  an 
engagement  of  some  permanency,  and 
the  salary  will  be  libera!.  He  must  be 
conversant  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  be  able  to  translate  the 
French  and  Italian  ;  if  he  has  a  smat- 
tering of  German  it  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional recommendation.  Apply  by 
letter,"  &c. 

Elated  with  the  prospect,  I  called 
the  same  day  on  the  Bookseller  in  Pic- 
cadilly, to  whom  the  advertisement 
referred,  and  left  my  letter  of  applica- 
tion. I  was  desired  to  repeat  my  call 
in  two  days.     I  did  so — and  had  the 
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mortification  to  learn  the  situation  was 
disposed  of. 

I  could  not  help  expressing  my  sur- 
prise,  when   Mr.  S very   politely 

asked  me  into  his  back-parlour. 

"  There,  Sir/^  said  he — opening  a 
large  drawer — ''  are  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred applications  on  this  subject.  1 
could  not  read  them  all;  but  I  have 
looked  into  a  great  many  ;  and,  from 
the  style,  language,  and  professions  of 
these  different  applicants,  I  should  really 
suppose  every  one  of  them  equal  to  the 
situation.'^ 

I  bowed  and  retired. 
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Strolling  homeward,  my  reflections 
were  very  poignant.  I  foresaw  little 
expectation  of  thriving  in  my  new  avo- 
cation, and  that  little  was  altogether 
removed  on  the  following  day,  w  hen  I 
made  a  visit  to  the  poor  family  in  the 
garret. 

There  I  learned  that  merit  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  sale  of  a  work; 
every  thing  depended  on  the  author's 
having  a  name,  which  could  only  be 
obtained  by  patronage  and  a  long  list 
of  fashionable  subscribers — that  a  per- 
petual jealousy  reigned  in  the  trade — 
one  bookseller  always  crying  down 
whatever  issued  from  the  press  of  an- 
other; that  it  was  as  difficult  to  gain 
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audience  for  a  new  book  as  for  a  new 
play  ;  and  that  if  by  great  «:]^ood  for- 
tune an  unknown  author  could  get  his 
labours  into  print,  lie  was  certain  of 
damnation  from  a  miscreant  set  of  ao* 
disant  critics,  who  write  do^vu  every 
thing  they  are  not  paid  to  praise. 

The  orchestra  again  became  the  ob- 
ject of  attraction  ;  and  they  strolled  to 
hear  little  Bland  warble  the  genuine 
simplicities  of  an  English  ballad. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  (he  crowd 
greatly  increased — not  with  what  is 
termed  fashion,  but  with  many  gen- 
teel people,  who  had  been  forbidden  at 
the  former   night.      Different   parties 
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successively  rested  on  my  soplia ;  and, 
among  others,  I  unfold  the  following 
little  scandals  of  the  evening. 

The  fat  lady  of  a    city   K ,    a 

Grocer  I  never  saw,  hung  upon  the 
consequential  arm  of  her  caro  sposo 
lisping  satirical  hobservations  on  the 
ladies'  dresses ;  and  wondering  how 
Mr.  Barrett  could  admit  so  many  a-ea- 
tares  to  elbow  with  persons  of  ^rz^a/eV^ — 
"  it  was  quite  hodious.  Nothing  like  a 
box  at  the  Hopperer ;  there  fashion  was 
purtectedJ^l 

"  Yet  her  Ladyship,  who  feared  the 
contagious  touch  of  the  robe  of  a  Cy- 
prian, was  found  by  her  husband  in  a 
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most  unequivocal s\t[i?iUon  some  months 
ago  with  a  City  C ;  and  her  Lady- 
ship being  as  unweildy  as  a  cask  of 
muscovado  sugar;  she  was  some  time 
adjusting  the  tumbled  folds  of  her 
white  satin  petticoat. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  of  war  and  the 
man  of  molasses  doffed  their  coats  to 
have  a  regular  set-to ;  but  recollecting 
that  was  not  the  honourable  way  to 
decide  so  important  a  quarrel,  the 
latter  gulped  down  his  rage,  and  swore 
he  would  sue  for  damages. 

At  the  word  damages  the  C pro- 
posed to  sound  a  parley  :  it  was  agreed 
to  bv  the  K ,  and  the  former  offered 
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a  sum  as  an  amende  honorable.  The 
parties,  however,  materially  differed  on 
this  head.  At  length  the  one  bade 
higher,  and  the  other  came  down  lower, 
so  that  a  specific  sum  was  arranged  as 
the  pretimn  pudoris ;  and  the  gentle- 
men parted  very  good  friends. 

When  the  K ,  however,  called  the 

following  day  to    receive  the  amount 

agreed  upon,  the  C laughed,  and 

told  him  as  he  had  set  a  price  on  his 
wife's  virtue,  he  might  go  into  court  as 
soon  as  he  pleased.  This  was  a  ruse 
de    guerre  very   unacceptable    to    the 

K ,  and  not  less  so  to  her  Ladyship, 

as  her  Ladyship  had   bargained  for  a 
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pearl  necklace,  ear-rings,  and  braceleU 
out  of  the  money — she  had  earned — to 
be  \Aorn  at  the  next  Lord  Mayor's 
ball,  emblematical  of  her  own  purity, 
and  iier  husband^s  spotless  honour. 
But  as  they  must  have  exposed  them- 
selves by  a  continued  controversy,  the 
affair  dropped. 

The  next  lady  was  a  fashionable  re- 
sident in  B Square.  She  was  re- 
markable for  the  taste  of  her  equipage, 
and  the  vigorous  proportions  of  her 
black  footmen.  The  lady  was  in  the 
way  which  "  ladies  wish  to  be  who 
love  their  lords,"  and  very  near  con- 
finement;  but  some  business  took  her 
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husband  out  of  town,  and  she  was 
safely  delivered  in  his  absence,  of  a 
fine  boy. 

*'  Two  or  three  days  after,  to  the 
astonishment  of  her  household,  she 
ordered  her  carriage,  muffled  up  herself 
and  the  infant,  and  drove  to  the  Lying- 
in-Hospital.  On  her  arrival,  she  de- 
sired to  see  the  youngest  male  infant 
in  the  house,  and  one  was  brought  to 
her  only  a  few  days  old.  Having  de- 
tained the  infant  a  few  minutes,  she 
returned  it  to  the  nurse,  with  a  ten 
pound  note  pinned  to  its  blanket,  and 
ordered  the  carriage  home  as  quickly 
as  possible. 
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The  poor  mother  was  delighted  with 
her  good  luck  ;  but  as  she  was  about  to 
replace  the  infant  in  bed,  she  disco- 
vered it  had  been  changed,  and  that  a 
mulatto  child  had  been  givcii  to  her 
in  its  stead.  The  woman  was  al- 
most frantic,  and  the  whole  house 
was  in  an  uproar.  No  one  knew 
who  the  lady  was.  What  was  to  be 
done? 

As  the  affair,  however,  soon  circu- 
lated in  the  neighbourhood,  it  hap- 
pened that  a  person  who  had  seen  the 
carriage,  knew  it,  and  information  wag 
immediately  conveyed  to  a  police 
office. 
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The  parties  rose  from  the  sopha 
without  giving  me  the  sequel  to  this 
story  ;  but  I  understood  that  the  child- 
ren were  exchanged,  and  that  the  lady 
was  not  tried  for  the  offence. 

The  next  was  a  youth  of  great  dash, 
who  had  married  an  heiress  of  immense 
fortune.  Her  first  accouchement  came 
on  earlier  than  was  expected.  She  was 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  event,  and 
w^as  at  a  country  seat  when  the  alarms 
assailed  her. 

He,  dear,  good,  humane,  affection- 
ate creature!  would  not  trust  to  the 
zeal  of  a  servant  upon  so  perilous  an 
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occasion,  but  mounted  his  best  horse, 
which  he  rode  so  hard,  that  the  noble 
animal's  spirits  failed  him  just  as  they 
had  reached  the  stones — he  could  not 
move  another  step. 

Frantic  \vith  the  disappointment, 
i\\\s  exemplary  young  husband  cast  his 
eyes  around  him  in  his  distress,  and 
discovered  a  carriage  waiting  at  a  door 
a  few  yards  distant.  Rejecting  all  cere- 
mony, he  entered  the  house — told  his 
story  with  a  solicitude  that  gave  it 
equal  grace  and  interest — and  the  car- 
riage conveyed  him  to  the  accoucheur^ s. 
A  chaise  and  four  flew  with  them  back 
to  his  country  seat,  where  they  found 
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the  lady  in  bed — in  high  spirits — the 
child  squalling  in  a  nurse's  arms — and 
all  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

This  was  a  scene  to  have  corrected 
misanthropy  !  The  child  continued 
squalling,  Oh  !  ^twas  the  music  of  the 
spheres  to  his  enraptured  father's  ears ! 

For  lo  ! — on  the  birth  of  a  living  child 
a  vast  sum  of  money  became  tangible!!! 

The  next  lady  was  "  Check-apron 
Sal."  She  is  the  niece  of  a  washer- 
woman, and  was  so  named  from  the 
meanness  of  her  dress  and  the  vulgarity 
of  her  appearance.  She  had,  however, 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  to  her  for- 

VOL.  II.  E 
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tune,  and  married  a  Citizen  who  kept 
an  olscure  oil-shop  near  the  celebrated 
pump ;  but  by  industry  and  economy 
her  husband  has  risen  to  tlie  dignity  of 

a  City  M ,  with  a  fortune  of  thirty 

thousand  pounds. 

Original  meanness,  however,  often 
follows    persons    in    their    exaltation. 

The  A had  a  tin  lining  made  to  his 

coat  pocket,  and  this  he  wore  at  all 
City  feasts,  where  he  purloined  his  next 
day^s  dinner. 

Once  it  happened  that  a  waiter  saw 
him  stealing  grist  to  his  mill  ;  the  fel- 
low watched  his  opportunity,  and  emp- 
tied a  sauce  tureen  all  over  the  skirts 
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of  his  spick  and  span  new  holiday  coat. 

Upon  the  A turning  round,  full  of 

rage,  the  waiter  modestly  said,  "I  beg 
your  Honour's  pardon,  but  I  thought 
you  would  like  some  sauce  to  your 
roasted  chicken." 

The  next  related  to  a  trifling,  but 

characteristic,  adventure,  at  T ,  the 

preceding  summer. 

Mr.  E ,  accompanied  by  his  little 

daughter  six  years  old,  was  strolling 
through  this  celebrated  village.  He 
had  just  trodden  on  classic  ground,  and 
his  mind  was  contemplative.  He  had 
passed,  with  a  sigh,  the  spot  where 
e2 
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genius  once  flourished,  now  divested 
of  all  its  sacred  relics,  and  the  full  force 
of  Shakspeare^s  "  cloud  cap  I  towers^' 
seized  on  his  imagination. 

His  reverie,  however,  was  disturbed 
by  his  little  sylph  companion,  who  ex- 
claimed, with  the  eagerness  peculiar  to 
her  age,  "  Oh,  papa,  what  a  beautiful 
bunch  of  lilac  !  do  pray  gather  it  for 
me/' 


He  looked  up,  and  saw  the  flower 
bending  with  the  weight  of  its  own 
luxuriant  beauty  over  the  \vall.  He 
pressed  down  the  bough  ^^ith  the 
child's  parasol,  and  made  her  happy 
with  her  new-acquired  treasure. 
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At  this  moment  a  voice,  whose  tones 
resembled  the  bowlings  of  a  hungry 
tiger,  bellowed  forth  *'  That  is  my 
lilac.'' 

Mr.  E ,  who  had  not  previously 

seen  any  one  near,  turned  round,  and 
beheld,  on  a  terrace  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  wall,  a  hard-featured,  mean- 
looking  man,  wrapped  in  a  great  coat, 
notwithstanding  it  was  the  height  of 
summer. 

Pointing  to  the  child,  and  taking  off 

his  hat,  Mr.  E pleaded  his  apology 

with  politeness,  and  assured  this  gruff 
personage  that  he  had  not  intended 
him  the  smallest  injury.     But  as  this 

£3 
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address  was  not  translated  by  urbanity, 
tlie  humility  of  it  only  engendered  in- 
creased rudeness  :  and  Belinda  was 
less  enraged  at  the  "  rape  of  the  lock,'^ 
than  this  Gentle^nan  was  at  the  *'  rape 

of  the  lilac,^^    Mr.  E walked  away 

in  disgust. 

When  the  terrified  child  had  re- 
g-ained  hercomposure,  she  said,  **  Papa, 
do  you  remember  the  story  of  the 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  ;  only  that 
was  a  rose^  and  this  is  a  lilacs — 
'•  Yes,  my  dear,  and  you  are  the  pretty 
Selima." — "  And  that  shocking  man," 
she  replied  with  quickness,  "  is  Azor  ; 
but  he  will  never  turn  into  a  handsome 
Prince — do  you  think  he  will,  papa  ?'^ 
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Mr.  E was  struck  with   the 

archery  of  the  child's  allusion  ;  and 
said,  mentally,  "  There  is  more  moral 
in  this  little  fable  than  people  are  al- 
ways aware  of.  I  do  indeed  believe, 
in  this  vast  world  there  are  as  many 
brutes  as  there  are  beauties.^' 

Returning,  however,  to  his  inter- 
rupted reverie,  he  depreciated  in  his 
heart  the  almost  sacrilegious  hand  that 
bad  despoiled  P ^s  villa  of  its  con- 
secrated beauties.  "  A  man,^^  said  he, 
"  never  could  have  committed  such  a 
crime  ;  but  a  woman  finds  a  sort  of 
apology  in  his  unmerciful  satires  upon 
her  sex. 

£  4 
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"  Woynen,  turned  bottles^  call  aloud 
for  corks  !  ^' 

And  yet,  if  women  are  to  be  so  me- 
tamorphosed, Candour  must  admit, 
that  the  effervescent  fluid  of  a  Doctor's 
phial  would  evaporate  and  run  to 
waste  if  not  well  corked. 

Inquiring   as  to  the   owner   of  the 

gardens   he  had  violated,    iMr.  E 

discovered  that  both  sides  of  the  road 

belonged   to   a    Mr.  B ,  and  that 

himself  and   his   Lady  were  esteemed 
the  GoG  aiid  Magog  of  the  village. 

The  next  was  a  sea  Captain,  and  the 
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Lady  Tergamentina  his  wife.  Provi- 
dence had  deprived  her  of  an  eye ;  and 
we  learn,  from  observation,  that  the 
deficiency  in  one  organ  is  usually  com- 
pensated by  nature  in  the  redundancy 
of  another.  This  lady^s  redundancy 
was  communicated  to  her  tongue ;  so 
that  in  this  auspicious  union,  the  Cap- 
tain found,  that,  although  he  was  not 
employed  in  his  element  abroad,  he 
was  always  encompassed  with  its  va- 
rieties at  home — from  the  mildness  of 
a  calm,  to  the  raging  turbulencies  of  a 
pealing  hurricane.  Mine  host  of  the 
"  Fiower-Pot^'  can  attest  the  surprising 
comprehensibility  of  her  powers,  which 
raise  a  tempest  with  less  difficulty  than 
the  witches  of  Macbeth. 
e5 
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An  unfortunate  young"  lady,  who 
liad  married  into  the  Captain's  family, 
and  Mas  deserted  by  her  vagabond 
husband  who  had  gone  abroad — in  a 
most  ostensible  public  situation — and 
made  her  no  remittances,  received  a 
written  invitation  from  the  Captain  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  at  his  house.  Some 
time  after,  impelled  by  necessity,  she 
presented  herself  at  his  door.  The 
Captain  and  his  Lady  were  in  town, 
but  expected  home  to  dinner  at  six. 

It  was  winter — and  ray  Lady's  maid 
pressed  the  visitor  to  await  her  mis- 
tress's return,  with  a  warmth  of  hospi- 
tality that  seemed  to  bespeak  the  urba- 
nity of  the  persons  she  had  visited. 
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Six  o'clock  arrived,  and  with  it  the 
Captain  and  his  Lady.  I  need  not  be 
nice  in  selecting  phrases  to  describe 
the  reception  given  to  this  forlorn 
stranger.  With  a-kimboed  arms  the 
Lady  Tergamentiua  bounced  into  the 
room,  and  with  expressions  admirably 
suited  to  the  act,  turned  her  invited 

VISITOR  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

It  seems  this  punishment  was  in- 
flicted on  her  in  consequence  of  some 
part  of  her  husband's  conduct,  which 
had  recently  given,  perhaps  deservedly, 
offence  to  the  Captain  and  his  Lady. 
In  vain  the  affrighted  visitor  pleaded 
her  innocence.  She  was  told,  she  was 
not  accused.  In  vain  she  pleaded  her 
E  G 
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ignorance  of  the  road  —  her  distance 
from  her  own  melancholy  home — her 
pennvless  purse  : — all  these  claims  to 
humanity — from  a  tcoman  to  a  yeoman 
— were  lost  upon  the  Lady  Tergamen- 
tina ;  but  the  good-hearted  Captain — 
for  humanity  characterizes  a  sailor — 
took  out  his  purse  to  offer  her  the  means 
of  obtaining  protection  for  the  night  at 
the  neighbouring  village.  This  bounty 
was  forbidden  by  his  better  half.  In 
the  contest,  however,  he  stole  a  one 
pound  note  into  his  visitor^s  hand,  and 
she  left  the  house  in  the  darkness  and 
inclemency  of  the  night,  to  seek  a 
lodffinir  wherever  she  could  find  it. 

When    Xantippe  gave  vent    to  her 
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suffocating  passions,  by  showering  down 
her  rage  on  the  pacific  Socrates,  the 
prostrate  philosopher  calnaly  repHed, 
"  ^Tis  well  done,  ray  dear  !  after  a 
storm  comes  rain/^ 

The  next  was  a  lady  whose  every 
faculty  is  immersed  in  the  propagation 
of  VIRTU — without  the  e.  She  is  pro- 
fessedly the  dissector  of  plants,  and  an 
amateur  in  the  organic  discoveries  of 
the  vegetable  world. 

In  an  Essay  lately  published,  she 
says,  speaking  of  the  formation  of  seeds, 
that  ''  the  powder  of  the  males  is 
formed  by  some  mixture  which  requires 
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the  dews  to  perfect  it,  some  liquid  from 
above  which  is  deposited  on  the  top  of 
the  plant,  conveyed  into  the  interior 
by  the  hairs,  and  thus  communicated 
to  the  higher  juices,  a  yellow  matter 
will  he  found  at  the  top  of  the  wood, 
where  the  pith  stops,  whose  tainted 
appearance  indicates  something  extra- 
ordinary. Place  a  very  thin  slice  of 
this  in  the  solar  microscope,  and  the 
yellow  matter  will  be  discovered  to  be 
the  pollen,  protruding  in  a  distinct 
manner.'^  &c.  '*  The  many  thousands 
of  plants  1  have  investigated  this  f/cur 
onli/,  and  the  excessive  labour  1  have 
gone  through,  merits,  perhaps,  some 
recompense  ;    and    1    am    most    tho- 
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roughly  repaid  by  the  certainty  of  this 
fact." 

''  On  the  wood  and  bark  of  shrubs," 
she  continues,  *'  the  sap-vessels,  as  they 
mount,  are  most  apparent  in  every  part 
of  the  wood  ;  their  large  ope?i  months 
prove  at  once  for  what  they  are  de- 
signed, and  the  quantity  of  sap  always 
found  in  these  vessels,  shevTs,  most 
plainly,  their  office.  The  inner  bark- 
vessels,  and  their  peculiar  shajje  and 
form^  are  not  to  be  mistaken :  and  I  am 
now  so  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
different  vessels  of  a  tree,  that  I  can  no 
longer  fail  from  ignorance,  1  have  ever 
found  nature  disposed  to  seek  resources 
in  cases  of  any  unnatural  impediment." 
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A  virtuoso  will  tell  you  that  a  female 
may  admire  and  compare  all  the  pro- 
portions of  a  sculptured  Hercules, 
without  offence  to  the  chastity  of  her 
mind,  which  being  absorbed  in  science, 
resists  every  improper  association  of 
ideas. 

This  argument,  if  founded,  must 
equally  relate  to  botanical  researches. 
But  Sterne  tells  us  of  the  pretty,  vir- 
tuous daughter  of  a  leather-breeches- 
maker,  ^vho  unconsciously  became  the 
victim  of  '*  association  of  ideas  ;^^  and 
Lady  Mary  VVortley  Montague,  who 
felt  with  nature,  and  described  without 
art,  tells  us,  in  her  admirable  Lettei*s, 
that  the   "  Venus  de  Medicis"  and 
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the  "Apollo  Belvidere'^  were  mo- 
rally kept  apart ;  for  had  they  inhabited 
the  same  room — marble  as  they  were 
—  mutual  susceptibility  would  have 
made  them  wicked. 

Philosophers  must  determine  the 
point.  I  bow  to  the  fiat  of  fashion: 
but  1  have  seen  a  little  visionary,  whose 
beautiful  lips  were  continually  uttering 
precepts  of  morality.  Her  soul  recoiled 
at  the  most  distant  idea  of  sensual 
pleasure  ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
consequences  of  a  married  life  she  has 
almost  fallen  into  a  fit  of  hysterics. 
She  wrote — like  this  lady — an  Essay 
upon  the  Generation  of  the  Vegetable 
World,  and  used  continually  to  lament 
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the  death  of  a  famous  Naturalist,  whose 
laborious  studies  had  discovered  a  more 
innocent  way  than  the  adoptions  of 
Adam  and  Eve  for  propagating  the 
human  species.  The  tables  of  this 
deplored  Philosopher  chanced  to  fall 
into  his  wife's  hands,  and  the  gross 
creature,  enraged  at  the  alarming  doc- 
trine they  contained,  threw  the  whole 
process  into  the  fire. 

In  one  unpremeditated  moment, 
auspicious  to  Nature,  this  fair  senti- 
mentalist, however,  cordially  renounced 

her  precepts,  and  d d  Plato  for  a 

stupid  old  fool. 

The  next  was  a  young  couple  blessed 
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with  the  competent  indulgencies  of 
life,  but  unblessed  with  the  domestic 
enjoyments  of  a  smiling  little  family. 
The  wife  is  a  very  fine  woman,  and 
wondered  how  it  could  happen.  Their 
establishment  was  on  K G . 

One  night,  after  they  had  just  fallen 
asleep,  comiubially  happy,  they  were 
aroused  by  piteous  groans  which  ap- 
peared to  issue  from  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  the  alarm  was  increased  by 
the  succeeding  cries  of  a  new-born 
infant. 

The  husband  hastily  dressed,  and 
lighting  a  candle  from  the  lamp  that 
burned   on  the  hearth,    followed   the 
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noise.  In  the  wash-house  he  discovered 
the  maid-servant  extended  on  the  flags, 
in  great  agonies,  with  an  infant,  then 
dead,  lying  at  her  side.  Every  com- 
fort was  administered  to  the  suflferer, 
and  an  inquest  gave  a  natural  death  to 
the  child. 

It  appeared  that  the  poor  woman 
was  indebted  for  her  melancholy  situ- 
ation to  the  libertinism  of  a  gentleman 
who  visited  at  the  house  ;  but  she  con- 
fessed he  had  always  behaved  with  great 
kindness  to  her,  and  promised  to  take 
care  of  the  child.     So  far  so  well. 

The  servant,  however,  who  had  been 
doing  very  well,  suddenly   became  in 
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great  danger.  The  alarm  increased  ; 
and  finding  herself  at  the  point  of 
death,  she  desired  to  see  her  mistress, 
to  whom  she  communicated  that  she 
could  not  die  in  peace  without  reveal- 
ing the  truth — "  the  infant  she  had  lost 
was  her  master's  I'' 

The  poor  creature  died  almost  im- 
mediately, and  the  unhappy  wife  re- 
moved to  her  mother's,  without  any 
immediate  prospect  on  her  part  of  a 
reconciliation  with  her  hushand. 

The  next  was  a  systematic  libertine 

— a  pupil  of  the  renowned  C ,  who 

prowled  about  at  all  public  places, 
seeking  whom  he  might  devour.     His 


person  was  propitious  to  his  principles, 
and  his  science  was  infallible. 

Under  an  air  of  mildness  and  timi- 
dity he  masked  the  most  dangerous 
and  vicious  passions.  IJe  devoted  him- 
self, from  his  earliest  introduction  into 
life,  to  the  study  of  the  "  volti  eciolto^ 
pensieri  stretti  ;^^  by  which  means  he 
successfully  recommended  himself  to 
every  pretty  woman  he  encountered  at 
the  riuij^  of  fashion,  and  eventually 
made  whom  he  pleased  subordinate  to 
his  views. 

His  ingenuous  modesty  was  a  seduc- 
tive snare  that  insured  him  confidence 
and  esteem,  opportunities  followed,  and 
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he  had  the  secret  of  taking  numberless 
little  liberties  with  the  sex,  which 
tended  to  excite  their  passions  without 
terrifying  their  delicacy. 

This  secret  consisted  in  a  thousand 
little  inexpressibles^  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  a  vulgar  mind.  They  are 
made  up  of  all  the  insinuating  relatives 
of  tenderness,  deference,  and  adulation. 
"  A  course  of  small  quiet  attentions — 
not  so  pointed  as  to  alarm,  nor  so  vague 
as  to  be  misunderstood — with  now  and 
then  a  look  of  kindness,  and  little  or 
nothing  said  upon  it.^^ 

He  knew  that  the  voice  alone  had 
no  powers  of  seduction  ;  that  the  eyes 
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— the  soul  speaking  through  them  — 
conveyed  the  dangerous  infatuation. 
These,  like  the  sop  of  Cerberus,  charm 
the  dragon  Honour  to  sleep,  and  re- 
move all  barriers  to  victory. 

**  Whoever,"  says  Sterne,  **  lets  the 
word  Love  come  out  of  his  lips,  till 
an  hour  or  two  at  least  after  the  time, 
his  silence  upon  it  becomes  torment- 
ing !" 

This  mode  of  making  love  is  cer- 
tainly founded  on  the  frailties  of  na- 
ture ;  and  when  artfully  practised,  it 
conquers  the  pride  and  removes  the  in- 
sensibility of  many  a  heart  impenetrable 
to  a  more  direct  attack. 
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A  woman  must  be  soothed  and  flat- 
tered to  her  ruin.  There  is  something 
so  shocking,  to  a  female  mind  of  any 
delicacy,  in  the  consequences  of  seduc- 
tion, that  it  requires  peculiar  ingenuity 
to  conceal  the  snare.  While  we  play 
with  the  passions,  till  reason  and  prin- 
ciple have  no  longer  the  power  to  op- 
pose us,  a  delicious  poison  has  already 
spread  through  the  veins— it  sublimes 
—entrances — and  destroys  the  victim ! 

A  young  lady  marries  inform,  but 
a  special  licence  and  the  consent  of 
friends  have  power  only  over  the  will. 
Too  often  the  affections  are  uninvited 
to  the  gorgeous  ceremony.  Nor  does 
all  the  prudent  arrangements  of  parch- 

VOL  II.  F 
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ments  in  securing'  pin-money — prbvid- 
in^  separate  maintenances — dowry ^ — 
and  fortunes  for  young^er  children  — 
awaken  the  dormant  passions  of  the 
heart.  It  is  the  language  of  the  law, 
presumed  and  understood  ;  but  it  is 
wholly  unintelligible  to  Cupid. 

A  want  of  a  roused  sensibility  passes 
often  for  the  refinements  of  modesty  ; 
and  the  victim  only  finds  she  has  a 
heart  when  it  is  touched  by  the  polished 
villany  of  a  Lovelace^  which,  like  a 
bright  meteor,  illuminates  the  path  that 
leads  her  to  the  depths  of  infamy.  She 
has  mistaken  phantoms  for  reality. 

Compliment  a  woman  on  her  under- 
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standing,  her  fortitude  and  her  virtue, 
the  moment  she  listens  to  you  with 
pleasure,  she  forfeits  all  pretensions  to 
either.  A  woman^s  reliance  on  her 
own  prudence  is  her  greatest  enemy. 
It  permits  her  to  allow  innocent  free- 
doms ;  and  the  present  system  of 
fashionable  education  encourages  this 
flagrant  error. 

To  waltz  with  grace  is  to  waltz  with 
enthusiasm — a  feeling  inseparable  from 
voluptuousness.  Yet  where,  among 
the  Hautontiades^  is  the  mother  who 
does  not  dwell  with  rapture  on  the 
armnated  attitudes  of  her  waltzing 
daughter  ? 

f2 
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Whereas  the  truly  amiable  attribute 
of  the  female  character  is  a  modest  re- 
serve, a  retiring  delicacy,  which  avoids 
the  public  eye,  and  is  disconcerted  at 
the  gaze  of  public  admiration. 

If  a  woman  would  only  feel  the  value 
of  such  a  charm,  she  would  not  barter 
it  for  the  more  showy  graces  of  high- 
bred accomplishments  ;  she  would  not 
aim  at  pre-eminence  by  the  fullest  dis- 
play of  her  personal  charms — a  licen- 
tiousness of  gesture  or  expression  — 
much  less  by  copying  the  fashionable 
eccentricities  of  a  fashionable  coxcomb. 

When  a  girl  ceases  to  blush,  she  haa 
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lost  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  the 
inspiration  of  a  virtuous  passion.  A 
blush  is  the  robe  of  virtue — it  is  the 
companion  of  innocence. 

I  shall  close  this  adventure  with  an 
anecdote  which  may  serve  as  a  moi*al 
upon  it. 

Lady  W ,  who  was  niece  to  the 

ci'devant  C of  Ireland,  has  been — 

as  every  body  knows — divorced  and 
married  again  ;  but  when  her  infidelity 
was  first  discovered  by  her  Lord,  he 
flew  to  the  C to  unbosom  his  sor- 
rows and  to  seek  consolation,  but  the 

C bluntly  observed  to  him — 

F  3 
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"  Say  nothing  about  it,  my  dear 
friend,  for  by  G — d  we  are  all  in  the 
same  case,'^ 


NOTE. 

In  reference  to  the  Citizen's  allusion 
on  the  singular  powers  of  the  Ventrilo- 
quist now  in  London,  I  beg  to  relate 
the  following  historical  anecdote. 

Louis  Brabant,  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
but  without  fortune,  became  violently 
attached  to  a  beautiful  heiress,  the 
daugliter  of  a   banker  at  Lyons.     He 
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proposed,  and  was  rejected.  Shortly 
after,  the  Banker  died,  and  the  lover 
paid  a  visit  of  condolence  to  his  widow 
in  Paris. 

As  they  were  conversing,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  persons,  her  relatives, 
the  Widow  suddenly  heard  herself  ad- 
dressed in  the  voice  of  her  deceased 
husband,  which  appeared  to  proceed 
from  above. 

All  the  company  were  thrown  into 
a  state  of  terror  and  consternation — 
the  Lover  among  the  rest. 

*'  Give  my  daughter,^^  said  the  voice, 
"  to  Louis  Brabant.     He  is  a  man  of 
F  4 
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large  fortune,  and  of  most  excellent 
character.  I  am  suffering  in  purga- 
tory for  having  refused  his  suit.  Obey 
this  admonition  if  you  would  deliver 
me  from  torment!^' 

This  supernatural  summons  had  the 
desired  effect;  for  those  who  turned 
their  observation  toward  the  Lover 
found  him  mute  with  awful  astonish- 
ment— his  lips  closed — his  person  un- 
agitated — and  his  faculties  suspended 
with  powerful  admiration  at  what  he 
had  heard.  All  the  family  consented 
to  the  marriage. 

The  Lover,  having  so  far  succeeded, 
had  still  another  game  to  play  ;  he  had 
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been  represented  by  the  deceased  as  a 
person  of  large  fortune  ;  it  was  essential 
to  the  consummation  of  his  plot  to 
make  some  shew  of  riches,  to  support 
the  evidence  of  the  Ghost. 

He  knew  an  old  penurious  money 
scrivener  in  the  suburbs,  who  by  ex- 
tortion and  usury  had  amassed  great 
wealth  ;  it  was  moreover  believed  that 
the  old  sinner  was  haunted  by  a  re- 
morse of  conscience. 

Having  made  an  appointment  with 
the  Scrivener  on  pretended  business, 
Louis  Brabant  artfully  turned  the  con- 
versation to  religious  topics,  introduc- 
ing ghosts,  daemons,  and  the  pains  of 
f5 
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purgatory  into  his  discourse.  Finding 
the  charm  work,  he  became  silent. 
During  this  pause  a  voice  was  heard, 
w  hich  to  the  terrified  Scrivener  seemed 
to  be  that  of  his  deceased  father,  de- 
scribing his  sufferings  in  purgatory,  and 
exhorting  his  son  to  release  his  tor- 
mented soul,  by  confiding  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  Louis  Brabant,  to  be  by 
him  distributed  to  charitable  and  pious 
uses.  At  the  same  time  the  voice 
threatened  the  old  Scrivener  with  his 
everlasting  damnation  if  he  refused  to 
comply. 

Louis  Brabant  affected  an  astonish- 
ment ecjual  to  that  of  his  host  ;  but 
could   not   avoid   acknowledging   that 
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he  had  himself,  for  several  nights,  been 
visited  with  a  vision  which  saluted  him 
as  '^  THE  LoRD^s  Almoner/^  through 
whom  Religion  was  to  flourish,  and 
Charity  was  to  be  exalted. 

When  the  old  Scrivener  had  reco- 
vered from  his  fright,  he  became  irre- 
solute— not,  however,  refusing  alto- 
gether, to  obey  his  awful  summons. 
He  therefore  made  an  appointment 
with  Louis  Brabant,  to  meet  on  the 
following  day  in  a  large  open  meadow, 
where  neither  house,  pit,  tree,  nor 
even  bush  could  conceal  a  confede- 
rate. 

Louis  Brabant  was  pleased  with  this 
f6 
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extreme   caution,    which    he    foresaw 
must  terminate  to  his  advantage. 

They  met.  As  they  walked  along, 
the  old  Scrivener's  ears  were  saluted  on 
all  sides  with  the  groans  of  his  father, 
interrupted  occasionally  by  his  implor- 
ing" his  son,  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
by  every  Saint  in  the  calendar,  to  have 
mercy  on  his  suffering  soul,  and  to 
obey  the  will  of  Heaven. 

The  old  Scrivener  could  no  longer 
hesitate.  He  took  Louis  Brabant  to 
his  house,  where  he  counted  him  out 
ten  thousand  crowns. 

Thus  equipped,  Louis  Brabant  re- 
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appeared  at   Paris,  and   married    hia 
mistress. 

The  catastrophy  was  fatal.  The 
secret  being  divulged,  the  old  Scrivener 
became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole 
city.  He  was  so  much  affected  by  the 
loss  of  his  money  and  the  raillery  of  his 
neighbours,  that  he  took  to  his  bed, 
and  died. 


Ill 


SOPH  A  AT  A  COTTAGE  ORNEE, 


OR. 


A  DASH  AT  ROMANCE. 


From  the  contemplation  of  polished 
vice  I  removed  to  a  scene  of  every  female 
virtue.  My  situation  was,  notwith- 
standing, rather  awkward  ;  for  my  Soul 
reposed  on  a  sopha  in  the  dressing-room 
of  a  heautiful  creature  of  eighteen,  the 
adored  wife  of  my  Lord  W . 

Her  Ladyship  was  almost  in  daily 
expectation  of  her  first  accouchement. 
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The  preparations  for  the  nursery,  how- 
ever, were  interrupted  by  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  a  letter  from  the  dear 
friend  of  her  Ladyship's  earliest  affec- 
tions, who  was  mysteriously  involved 
in  great  affliction.  This  event  caused 
a  painful  change  in  her  Ladyship's 
emotions.  Lady  Susan  Apthorpe's 
distresses  almost  superseded  every  care 
in  her  mind.  She  summoned  her  oblig- 
ing Lord  to  her  presence,  and  having 
confided  to  him  her  distress,  he,  with 
the  tenderest  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
solicitude,  undertook  arrangements  for 
the  restoration  of  Lady  Susan. 

On  the  succeeding  day   he  had  ful" 
filled  his  promise ;    and  Lady  W 
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dispatched  the  following  letter  to  her 
suffering  friend. 

**  Grosvenor  Square,  — 
**  My  dearest  Lady  Susan, 
"  I  cannot  possibly  tell  you  how 
many  tears  I  have  shed  over  your  most 
horrifying  epistle ;  for  I  am  now,  my 
dear,  become  the  tame,  ^dull  fool — 
y'clept  a  wife.  I  am  obedient  to  the 
tyrant  will  of  that  lordly  monster — 
Man  !  and  all  my  gaiety  and  spirits 
have  flown,  God  knows  whither;  so 
that  you  see  my  heart  was  perfectly 
attuned  to  the  pathetic  when  I  received 
your  dismal  tale. 

"  Good    God!    my  beloved   Lucy, 
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how  have  you  contrived  to  bear  such 
unaccountable  troubles?  I  have  em- 
ployed Lord  W to  procure  a  letter 

of  credit  on   B (by  the  bye,  the 

only  use  I  know  of  these  animals  is  to 
help  us  out  of  a  scrape,)  wliich  he,  to 
be  sure,  good-natured  soul,  performed 
with  amiable  alacrity  ;  but  he  so  stared, 
and  fidgeted,  and  wondered,  and  looked 
so  very  woe-begone  and  silly  when  1 
told  him  you  were  run  away  with,  that 
1  really  feared  the  poor  man  was  beside 
himself 

"  The  letter,  my  dear,  is  enclosed  ; 
and  my  Lord  adds  his  entreaties  to 
mine,  that  you  and  your  sweet  com- 
panion— whom  you  have  prepared  me 
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to  Jove — will  come  to  us  immediately  ; 
he  will  meet  you  at  Newport,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  will  be  safe  and 
private,  and  will  conduct  you  both  to 
Grosvenor  Square,  where  you  will  find 
a  most  cordial  asylum. 

*'  I  would  have  come  too,  but  the 
wretch  would  not  let  me  ;  a  sad  privi- 
lege, my  love,  which  these  men  assume 
— because,  forsooth,  I  have  been  a  very 
foolish  girl,  and  am  very  soon  to  be 
confined, 

"  When  I  expressed  a  wish  to  nurse 
the  little  whelp  myself,  the  man  ca- 
pered about  the  room  with  joy,  and 
had  the  impudence  to  throw  his  free 
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arms  round  my  neck,  and  almost  to 
stifle  me  with  kisses. 

•*  '  Dear! — dear!— dear! — Maria?' 
he  rapturously  exclaimed  ;  and  between 
evert/  dear  the  pause  was  supplied  by  a 
kiss ;  '  how  happy  you  make  me  I  I 
shall  so  delight  to  see  the  sweet  pledge 
of  our  mutual  love  pressed  to  the  bosom 
of  its  lovely  nurse  —  its  playful  little 
eyes  looking  up  at  your's — and  your's 
gazing  with  rapturous  fondness  on  your 
beauteous  play-fellow/ 

*'  Then  he  went  on — oh  Lord  !  oh 
Lord  !  I  can't  describe  to  you  how 
strangely  the  mail  continued  to  talk. 
And  do  you  know,  my  dear  Lucy,  that 
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I  believe  I  never  once  looked  angry  or 
chid  his  impertinence,  but  suffered  him 
to  pursue  his  folly,  just  as  if  it  were 
possible  I  could  have  been  gratified  by 
such  nonsense. 

*'  Oh,  my  dear!  never  —  never  — 
marry  !  preserve  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  teazing  all  mankind  ! 

*'  Like  spaniels,  these  male  creatures 
will  fawn  upon  you  while  you  keep 
them  off,  but  no  sooner  are  they  privi- 
leged, than  they  become  more  despotic 
than  a  periodical  fever  or  ague. 

'*  I  am  grown  so  awkward  and  «o 
cumbrous,  that  I  complain  of  the  least 
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fatigue — must  therefore  conclude  with 
assurances,   that  nil   the   affections   of 

Maria  H continue  to  animate  th^ 

heart  of 

My  dear  Lady  Lucy^s 

Ever  affectionate 

M.  W .'' 

A  month  had  nearly  elapsed  subse- 
quently to  the  writing  of  the  foregoing 

letter.     Lady  W had  been  three 

weeks  a  mother;  and  the  time  passed 
in  nursery  scenes,  which  elevated  lier 
Ladyship's  character  almost  to  angel 
Gfoodness. 


t» 


At  length  the  anxiously-awaited  re- 
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ply  of  Lady  Susan  arrived  from  New- 
port ;  and  Lord  W left  his  treasure 

in  Grosvenor  Square  to  hasten  to  her 
friend. 

During  his  absence,   Lady  W 

dwelt  with  fond  anxiety  on  the  expect- 
ed arrival  of  her  friend.  The  wished- 
for  moment  arrived.  Lady  Susan  was 
on  the  stairs. 

*'  Away  with  your  antediluvian  for- 
malities!"  exclaimed  Lady  W—-^ . 

**  Is  not  my  Susan  come  ?  I  am  well 
enough,  and  will  fly  to  meet  her." 

As  Lady  W arose  from  the  large 

arm-chair,    Lady    Susan    entered  the 
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apartment,  and  these  affectionate  frienda 
cordially  embraced. 

Lady  W began  a  thousand  fond 

inquiries  about  Lady  Susan^s  health, 
under  all  the  fatigues  and  miseries  she 
had  suffered ;  but  the  latter,  whose  ani- 
mated countenance  beamed  joy  and 
vivacity,  begged  to  waive  so  dull  a 
subject. 

"  Let  me,"  said  she,  **  behold  your 
treasure,  Maria.*' 

*'  Oh,  that  you  shall ! — see  here,'*  as 
she  held  up  the  curtain,  "  my  little 
cherub  is  asleep.'^ 
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As  she  spoke,  Lady  W gazed  on 

her  infant  with  all  the  mother's  most 
enthusiastic  fondness.  "  Sweet  love/' 
she  added,  "  he  opens  bis  fine  blue 
eyes,  and  smiles  upon  me — does  he  not, 
Susan  ? — 'tis  to  ask  a  boon." 

So  saying,  she  seated  herself  in  the 
easy  chair,  and  pressed  her  lovely 
bantling  to  her  bosom,  while  the  sturdy 
rogue  buffetted  with  his  little  pudsey 
fists  the  beauteous  orb  from  whence  he 
drew  his  nourishment. 

*'  So  gay  —  so  flippant  when  a  girl," 
said  Lady  Susan,  **  and  so  interesting 
when   a  mother  !    Oh,   what  amiable 
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creatures  madcaps  would  be  if  they  all 
reformed  like  you  !" 

'*  1  have  ever/^  said  Lady  V^^ , 

''  considered  myself  the  pupil  of  Na- 
ture. Youth  soon  flies  away  ;  ^tis  the 
season  of  joy — instinct  prompts  us  to 
be  merry,  and  while  gaiety  is  tempered 
by  innocence,  it  diffuses  g^ladness  ;  but 
called  upon  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
parent,  my  mind  soars  to  a  more  soHd 
enjoyment,  and  pants  to  prove  its  gra- 
titude to  Heaven  for  the  blessing.'^ 

Lady  Susan's  delight  in  pondering 
over  this  scene  almost  equalled  that  of 
her  friend ;  and  this  was  the  meeting 
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of  two  hair-brained  girls,  after  a  long 
and  painful  separation. 

Lady  W now   began   to   make 

earnest  inquiries  after  the  interesting 
companion  of  Lady  Susan^s  perilous 
adventures.  Charlotte  was  introduced, 
and  most  cordially  received  by  Lady 
W as  the  friend  of  her  friend. 

A  most  interesting  conversation  en- 
sued ;  and  the  travellers  were  fully 
satisfied    with   what  they  saw   in  the 

nursery,  that  Lady  VV ^s  extreme 

beauty  was  but  an  inferior  charm  com- 
pared with  her  nobler  attributes. 

At  length  they  were  separated   by 
g2 
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the  prudent  Nurse,  and  my  Lord  was 
admitted  to  his  share  in  tlie  attractions 
of  the  nursery. 

In  the  evenin^^  the  ladies  met  again  ; 

and  Lady  W being'  in  high  spirits, 

insisted  she  was  quite  well  enough  to 
be  indulged  with  the  recital  of  Lady 
Susan's  adventures. 

"  You  remember,  my  dear,"  said 
Lady  Susan,  *'  the  history  of  my  ro- 
mantic flight  from  my  precious  uncle, 
to  avoid  a  hateful  marriage.  1  hastened 
to  Florence,  where  I  found  a  most  de- 
sirable  asylum    in    the  family  of  my 

cousin,  the  Earl  of .     I  was  not, 

however,  long  permitted  to  enjoy  this 
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happiness.  My  uncle  arrived  at  the 
Earl's  with  a  mandate  from  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  forcibly  re-possessed 
himself  of  my  person. 

"  I  left  my  worthy  relatives  incon- 
solable for  my  loss,  and  was  hurried 
into  a  travelling  carriage,  which,  with 
such  interruption  only  as  meals  made 
necessary,  conveyed  me  on  ship-board, 
and  thence  to  my  uncle's  hateful  old 
castle  in shire. 

"  On  our  arrival  1  was  led  to  a  bed- 
room 1  had  never  seen  before,  which 
communicated  with  a  small  suite  of 
apartments  commanding  a  view  of  the 
sea. 

G  3 
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*'  Here  my  uncle  left  me,  saying  it 
should  be  my  future  abode,  and  that 
Mrs.  Scott,  the  housekeeper,  would  be 
my  only  companion,  until  my  stubborn 
spirit  was  bowed  to  obedience,  and  I 
consented  to  become  the  wife  of  Lord 
P . 

"  It  was  early  in  the  evening,  yet  I 
requested  Mrs.  Scott  to  assist  me  to 
undress.  I  retired  to  bed  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  perplexities  of  my 
mind,  I  had  scarcely  pressed  my  pillow 
ere  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  from 
which  1  did  not  awake  till  the  meridian 
sun  shone  full  upon  my  windows. 

**  I  hastily  drew  back  the  curtains, 
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and  beheld  the  beauteous  orb  illumi- 
nating my  prison.  I  arose  ;  and  wrajv 
ping  myself  in  a  morning-gown,  opened 
the  door  leading  to  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment, and  thence  passed  through  a 
closet  to  the  gallery,  where  I  hoped  to 
summon  an  attendant. 

"  Mrs.  Scott  heard  my  footsteps, 
and  came  to  me.  She  requested  to  be 
honoured  with  my  commands. 

"  '  I  wish,'  said  I,  '  when  dressed, 
to  wait  upon  my  uncle.  Be  so  good 
as  to  acquaint  him  with  my  desire.^ 

'*  '  Impossible  !  my  dear  Lady,^  she 
replied.     '  I  dare  not  so  far  tempt  my 
g4 
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Lord^s  displeasure.  IJe  has  forbidden 
me,  in  terms  I  cannot  repeat,  to  name 
you  to  him,  or  to  suffer  any  other  living 
creature  than  myself  to  approach  you. 
I  am  but  a  poor  servant,  my  Lady,  and 
dare  not  disobey/ 

*'  This  overwhelming  intelligence 
was,  however,  far  from  subduing  my 
mind.  I  felt  all  the  firmness  of  con- 
scious innocence,  and  resolved  on  pa- 
tience and  resignation.  I  had  knowD 
Mrs.  Scott  from  a  child  ;  and,  depend- 
ing on  her  attachment  to  me,  1  resigned 
myself  to  fate,  shunning  all  tendency 
to  grief  or  unbecoming  violence. 


**  Having  made  a  short  toilet,  I  ac- 
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companied  Mrs.  Scott  to  a  survey  of 
my  apartments.  The  manner  in  which 
they  were  furnished  confirmed  the  sad 
certainty  of  my  continued  captivity. 

"  A  few  books,  a  crazy  instrument, 
and  two  worm-eaten  chairs  completed 
the  arrangement  of  my  sitting-room ; 
the  hangings  were  gloomy,  and  my 
view  altogether  bounded  by  the  dreary 
ocean. 

"  As  I  surveyed  these  studied  pre- 
parations for  a  solitary  imprisonment, 
all  my  resolution  failed  me,  and  I  sank 
upon  a  chair,  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

g5 
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'*  Mi's.  Scott,  equally  grieved  and 
terrified,  sought,  by  every  tenderness, 
to  relieve  and  to  calm  me ;  when  my 
heart,  tenderly  alive  to  the  soothing 
voice  of  kindness,  liushed  those  afflic- 
tions \vhich  were  so  painfully  felt  by 
my  companion. 

''  Composing  myself,  1  silently  par- 
took the  refreshment  offered  to  me ; 
and  having  expressed  my  desire  to  be 
left  alone,  Mrs.  Scott  took  her  respect- 
ful leave. 

"  My  dinner  was  as  solitary  as  my 
breakfast.  Mrs.  Scott  ag-ain  left  me  to 
my  meditations. 
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^'  The  close  of  this  first  melancholy 
day  now  came  on  ;  and,  with  the 
gloomy  shades  of  night,  a  sort  of  terror 
began  to  invade  my  mind  —  frightful 
visions  assailed  my  perturbed  imagina- 
tion ;  but  these  apparitions  of  fancy 
arose  simply  from  the  relaxed  state  of 
my  nerves,  and  I  had  recourse  to  rea- 
son on  the  folly  of  tormenting  myself 
with  ideal  evils,  when  I  had  so  many 
real  ones  to  deplore, 

*^  I  applied  to  my  book  and  to  my 
piano ;  and  my  naturally  cheerful  dis- 
position assisted  me  to  cheat  the  gloomy 
hours. 

"  In  this  way  the  autumn  passed, 
g6 
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without  any  change  in  nn  situation  ; 
when  Mrs.  Scott  was  taken  ill  with  a 
rheumatic  fever,  which  confined  her 
wholly  to  lier  bed. 

**  In  this  helpless  state  the  poor 
woman  thought  she  could  not  better 
fulfil  the  wishes  of  her  absent  Lord, 
than  by  entrusting  her  companion  and 
assistant  to  bring  me  my  accustomed 
food. 

*'  Thus  Providence  blessed  me  with 
the  sympathizing  affections  of  this  dear 
girl,  who,  under  a  severe  and  solemn 
charge,  was  deputed  to  be  my  at- 
tendant during  Mrs.  Scott's  incapa- 
city. 
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'*  My  introduction  to  this  amiable 
stranger  afforded  me  the  most  exquisite 
sensations  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  fore- 
bodings of  release.  I  anticipated  the 
possibility  of  an  escape,  and  that  I 
should  once  more  become  a  female 
errant,  with  Charlotte  for  my  doughty 
Esc|aire. 

"  Mrs.  Scott  continued  to  linger  in 
confinement ;  and  finding  herself  un- 
able to  resume  her  charge,  she  in- 
structed Charlotte  to  inform  her  Lord, 
by  letter,  of  the  circumstance. 

''  Terrified  by  this  communication, 
which  1  received  from  Charlotte  at  her 
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next  visit,  I  determined  to  propose  my 
escape  to  her ;  and  she  readily  con- 
sented to  give  me  every  assistance  in 
her  power,  as  well  as  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  my  flight. 

"  Our  first  object  was  to  procure  a 
key ;  and  having  taken  an  impression 
on  wax,  Charlotte  contrived  to  sur- 
mount that  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  a 
fisherman^s  wife,  who  lived  on  the 
beach. 

When  we  had  obtained  this  key, 
Charlotte  stole  regularly  into  my  bed- 
room, after  the  family  were  at  rest,  and 
continued  with  me  till  morning.    I  was 
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comparatively  happy  ;  but  Mrs.  Scott 
was  recovering,  and  it  was  now  or 
NEVER  with  us. 

"  Female  stratagem,  it  is  said,  never 
sleeps.  But  there  were  two  insur- 
mountable objections  to  all  our  plans — 
viz.  a  draw-bridge  and  a  want  of 
money. 

"  One  night,  as  we  playfully  rallied 
each  other  on  the  want  of  fertility  of 
brain,  I  suddenly  beheld  an  uncommon 
light  breaking  through  the  apertures  of 
the  shutters  ;  and  hastily  folding  them, 
the  moon  appeared  before  us.  in  full 
splendour,  irradiating  the  ocean. 
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"  Now,  said  I,  for  an  adventure :  it  is 
long  since  I  have  snuffed  tlie  morning 
air — let  us  enjoy  a  ramble  through  the 
park  this  beautiful  night — we  have  no- 
thing to  fear,  unless  we  meet  a  ghost 
or  so. 

"  Charlotte  eagerly  opposed  this  fro- 
lic; but  the  more  she  negatived,  the 
more  1  affirmed,  until  we  eventually 
muffied  up,  and  sallied  forth. 

"  1  he  scene  was  majestic  !  A  fine 
clear  azure  sky,  richly  bespangled  with 
glittering  stars,  canopied  the  earth, 
while  the  moon,  with  superior  lustre, 
shed  her  influence  around.     I  was  like 
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a  young  doe,  bounding  and  skipping 
o^er  the  mead,  and  my  feelings  were 
enviably  delightful. 

"  At  length  we  found  ourselves  be- 
wildered in  the  intricacies  of  the  park ; 
and  the  thick  clumps  of  the  large  oaks, 
elms,  and  beech,  greatly  added  to  our 
embarrassment. 

"  Charlotte  was  full  of  grave  and  sen- 
tentious remarks  ;  but  1  only  laughed 
immoderately,  keeping  on  at  a  good 
round  pace,  and  scrambling  over  diffi- 
culties, without,  however,  discovering 
any  thing  like  a  foot-path. 

"  'Heaven  protect  us!'  exclaimed 
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Charlotte  ;  '  there  is  a  light  in  the  park  ! 
what  can  it  mean  ?' 

*'  '  Where  ?^  said  1,  eagerly  straining 
my  eyes. 

**  '  Yonder,  my  dear  lady,  among 
the  trees  ;  stoop  a  little  to  the  right, 
and  you  will  see  it.^ 

"1  did  so — and  having  gazed  in- 
tently for  some  time,  burst  into  a  con- 
vulsive fit  of  laughter.  Charlotte  stared, 
as  if  doubting  whether  or  not  I  were 
really  in  my  senses. 

*'  '  A  light,  child  !'  1  exclaimed  as 
soon   as  I  could   speak ;   '  then  it  is  a 
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lanthorn  brought  from  the  other  world 
by  some  of  ray  old-fashioned  great- 
great-grandfathers  or  grandmothers. 
Were  you  never  here  before.' 

*'  '  Never,  my  dear  lady ;  1  have 
walked  through  the  park  often,  but 
only  by  the  regular  path/ 

i<  f  Why,  child,  yon  is  the  old  family 
vault ;  and  the  li^ht  you  see  nothing 
more  than  the  moon  playing  on  a  mar- 
ble urn  which  surmounts  the  building. 
Come,  we  will  pay  the  old  folks  a  visit.^ 

"  Charlotte,  only  half  pleased  with 
my  vivacity,  followed  my  rapid  steps, 
and  we  reached    the  spot,  where   we 
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found  a  small  inclosure,  encircled  bj 
an  iron  railing;  in  the  inid<]le  stood  a 
handsome  tomb,  >vith  a  small  iron  door 
at  the  entrance,  and  surmounted  as  I 
described.  The  iron  door  was  fastened 
with  a  rusty  hasp  and  padlock  ;  the 
latter  of  which,  as  1  shook  it,  lost  its 
hold. 

"  '  Now,'  said  I,  still  laughing,  *'  I 
am  determined  to  have  a  peep.^'  llie 
moon  shone  full  on  the  tomb,  discover- 
ing a  trap  door  at  the  bottom. 

'*  '  Merciful  Heaven  !"  I  exclaimed, 
this  is  no  tomb!  M  hat  horrid  mys- 
tery lurks  beneath  this  sacred  cover- 
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*'  I  attempted  the  bolts,  but  they 
resisted  my  force.  Curiosity,  however, 
was  raised  to  so  high  a  pitch,  tliat  each 
of  us  got  a  large  stone,  and  by  dint  of 
perseverance,  we  hammered  the  fasten- 
ing away. 

**  On  raising  the  traps  we  beheld  a 
narrow  winding  staircase.  Our  alarm 
now  became  serious.  We  continued 
for  some  time  staring  at  our  disco- 
very. 

"  At  length  I  said,  "  We  can  do 
nothing  now.  Tell  me,  my  dear  girl, 
are  you  bold  enough  to  explore  this 
passage  with  me  to-morrow  night?' 
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*'  Charlotte  stood  aghast,  but  fault- 
ered  her  consent. 

**  <  Well  then/  said  I,  "  we  will  re- 
gain the  Castle,  and  return  to-morrow 
night,  prepared  with  lanthorns,  to  visit 
this  abode  of  dark  suspicion.' 

''  With  some  difficulty  we  found  a 
path,  and  flew  back  to  my  prison  with- 
out any  further  accident ;  but  so  ex- 
tremely agitated,  we  both  gasped  for 
breath. 

*'  On  the  following  night  Charlotte 
paid  her  accustomed  visit,  and  we 
awaited,  with  impatience,  the  moment 
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of  our  departure.  She  had  brought 
with  her  two  pocket  lanthorns,  and  a 
bottle  of  salts  to  secure  us  against  the 
damp  air  we  were  about  to  encounter. 

''  Arriving  at  the  tomb,  I  exclaimed 
with  a  heigh  ho  !. '  I  do  not  know  what 
figure  I  should  make  as  a  heroine  in 
romance;  but  you,  child'— pointing  to 
the  trembling  Charlotte — ^  you  are  cer- 
tainly the  knight  of  the  rueful  counte- 
nance. Come,  we  will  trim  our  lamps 
before  we  enter  on  our  expedition.  Oh 
that  I  had  a  dagger '/  and  I  strutted 
valiantly  a  few  paces. 

**  '  Of  lath/  replied  Charlotte,  forc- 
ing a  smile — '  one  sharper  set  would 
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terrify  your   Ladyship  by  the   simple 
touch.' 

"  ^  Alt'ojis/'  said  I,  gaily;  *  we  shall 
see  which  is  the  raore  gallant  cavalier. 
Come,  follow  your  leader.^ 

*^  The  stairs  were  extremely  narrow, 
deep,  and  winding.  Having  reached 
the  bottom,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
vaulted  passage,  through  which  we  ad- 
vanced with  little  difficulty.  It  was 
well  we  had  salts;  for  the  confined  air 
was  chilling  and  noisome. 

'*  We  proceeded  till  Charlotte,  sud- 
denly arresting  my  steps,  whispered 
that  she  heard  a  noise.     I   laughed  at 
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her  folly,  and  urged  my  speed  ;  assur- 
ing her  that  the  passage  must  have 
been  made  in  the  days  of  the  Romans, 
and  being  discovered,  was  concealed 
by  my  ancestors  in  the  way  we  had 
found  it.  I  persisted  in  exploring  the 
cavern  :  but  scarcely  had  we  turned  the 
next  angle,  when  a  glare  of  light  flash- 
ed upon  us.  Voices  M'ere  distinct, 
though  low,  and  our  return  prevented, 
for  Charlotte  had  fainted  in  my  arms. 

"  Now  I  began  seriously  to  repent 
my  folly  ;  but  I  had  little  leisure  for 
reflection.  Several  armed  men  ap- 
proached us  with  torches,  and  my  en- 
feebled frame  sank  to  the  ground  with 
the  inanimate  burthen  I  sustained. 
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"  On  my  recovery,  tenor  almost  de- 
prived me  of  my  returning-  reason. 
We  were  at  sea,  in  a  large  open  l)oat 
crowded  with  ruffians,  and  Charlotte 
continued  in  a  swoon. 

*'  Staring  wildly  around  me,  I  en- 
treated to  know  where  \^e  were  going, 
and  the  purport  of  this  violence. 

"  *  Fear  nothing,  mistress,'  said  one 
of  the  ruffians  ;  *  you  are  going  a  short 
voyage,  that's  all.  So  much  for  curi- 
osity, d'ye  see.  Had  you  not  corned 
after  us,  we  had  never  thought  of 
coming  after  you.  So,  d'ye  see,  }ou 
may  as  well  make  up  your  mind — 
there's  no  use  in  heing  faint-hearted.' 
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*'  '  But  who  are  you,  honest  friends  ?' 
I  replied.  '  By  what  accident  have 
we  offended  you  ?  Indeed,  we  had  no 
intention '^ 

*'  *  As  to  the  matter  of  intention,  mis- 
tress, why  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
We  are  honest  smugglers,  d'ye  see, 
and  earns  our  livelihood  hard  enough. 
It  is  about  six  years  since  we  accident- 
ally discovered  the  cavity  in  the  rock 
which  communicates  with  the  subter- 
raneous passage,  and  there  we  always 
deposits  our  goods  till  we  can  get  them 
safe  to  market.  I  am  not  inquisitive, 
d'ye  see,  and  don't  ask  whi/  you  came 
there— I  only  sees  as  how  you  did  come ; 
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and  we  knows  better  than  to  trust  our 
secret  with  two  women/ 

"  1  now  saw  the  extent  of  my  im- 
prudence ;  and  deplored,  too  late,  the 
rashness  of  my  impetuosity.  Poor 
Charlotte  still  continued  senseless,  and 
1  almost  doubted  whether  I  should  wish 
to  arouse  her  to  new  miseries,  or  leave 
her  in  a  happier  oblivion  ;  but  tender- 
ness soon  gained  an  ascendancy,  and 
my  ill-fated  companion  awakened  to  a 
full  sense  of  her  truly  perilous  situation. 

"  I  was  at  this  period  by  far  the  most 
desponding  of  the  two  ;  but  Charlotte 
having  offered  up   a  silent  prayer   to 
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Heaven  for  strength  and  fortitude  to 
meet  her  fate,  became  comparatively 
calm,  devoting  her  most  endearing 
efforts  to  compose  and  comfort  me. 

*'  '  What,  my  beloved  friend/  I  ex- 
claimed, '  is  to  become  of  us  ?  Can 
you  forgive  the  fatal  curiosity  that  has 
thus  involved  you  in  my  folly  ?* 

"  '  As  to  what  will  become  of  you,' 
said  the  man,  '  I  can  best  answer  that 
question.  We  means,  d'ye  see,  to  put 
you  ashore  on  the  coast  of  France,  with 
as  much  biscuit  as  you  can  carry,  and 
a  botde  of  right  Nantz  to  keep  out  the 
cold — that's  all  —  never  fear ;  we  does 
not  want  to  rob  you  of  any  of  your 
h3 
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fliragig"S,  or  yonr  bearskin  bosom 
friends  ;  you  will  want  them  bad 
enough  :  but,  safe  bind,  safe  find,  you 
know,  mistress' — and  he  laughed,  mucli 
pleased  with  his  own  wit. 

''  In  this  situation  of  despair,  we  re- 
mained on  board  the  boat  all  night. 
Fortunately  the  sea  was  calm  ;  a  gentle 
breeze  lightly  ploughed  us  o'er  the 
deep,  and  the  heavens  wore  the  fasci- 
nating appearance  of  the  preceding 
night. 

'^  On  the  following  evening,  towards 
sun-set,  we  put  into  a  little  creek.  The 
smugglers  loaded  ns  uith  bi^^cuit  and 
the  brandy  they  had  [)romised  ;   then 
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telling  us  we  were  many  a  weary  mile 
from  any  town,  they  left  us. 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
an  idea  of  our  situation,  or  to  describe 
to  you  the  fortitude  of  Charlotte's  mind. 
Her  eloquent  composure  greatly  alle- 
viated my  despaii'. 

"  Called  upon  by  Providence  to 
trials  with  which  my  sex  and  intellects 
were  unequal  to  contend,  I  thought  it 
almost  presumption  to  attempt  it ;  but 
Charlotte  felt  it  her  duty  to  exercise 
her  understanding,  and  to  rely  upon 
her  unshaken  integrity.  She  smiled  at 
the  force  of  prejudice,  which  creates 
h4 
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artificial    weakness,   and   gives   to  the 
mind  a  false  sense  of  decorum. 

"  Still  we  were  compelled  to  confess 
that  there  were  certain  difficulties  and 
contingent  dangers  that  were,  in  truth, 
too  real,  and  required  all  the  aids  of  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  to  enable  us  to 
meet  them  with  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion. 

**  A  wide-extended  waste  lay  before 
us.  We  had  neither  money  nor  friends. 
Our  very  dress  and  appearance  invited 
certain  ruin.  If  our  strength  ftuled,  or 
illness  seized  us,  we  were  without  means 
to  invigorate  the  one,  or  to  relieve  the 
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other.  We  were  equally  ignorant  of 
the  distance  between  us  and  assistance, 
as  we  were  of  the  route  we  should 
pursue.  We  had  to  expect  fatigue 
without  shelter,  hunger  without  food. 
These  were  seriously-appalling  certain- 
ties ;  but  we  resolved  to  comnfience  our 
journey,  relying  on  Providence  to  di- 
rect our  footsteps  and  to  protect  our 
persons  ;  and  trusting  to  patience,  per- 
severance, and  innocence  for  our  safe- 
guard. 

"  For  four  days  we  walked  leisurely 
along,  applying  to  our  little  store  when 
the  keenness  of  the  air  and  exercise  in- 
vited us  to  seek  refreshnaent.  At  night 
we  rested  beneath  a  tree,  and  cheerfully 
h5 
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arose  at  dawn  to  pursue  our  melancholy 
journey. 

*'  The  cold  was  piercing,  but  the 
weather  clear.  We  found  infinite  com- 
fort in  the  brandy  bottle,  but  our  store 
of  biscuits  was  exhausted. 

"  On  the  fifth  morning  of  our  wan- 
derings, towards  noon,  we  found  our- 
selvesjust  emei'gingfrom  a  thick  wood, 
and  entering  on  a  boundless  heath. 
Tiie  dreary  appearance  of  this  extend- 
ed plain  almost  annihilated  all  our 
prospects.  Cheering  each  other,  how- 
ever, we  proceeded  just  as  chance  di- 
rected us — for  I  had  acquired  spirits  in 
my  distress — and   in  about  two   hour- 
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we  joyfully  found  ourselves  within  the 
intricacies  of  a  ruined  building,  which, 
from  its  cloisters,  we  recognised  for  a 
decayed  monastery. 

"•  This  discovery  was  most  providen- 
tial ;  for  a  shower  of  snow  had  just  be- 
gun to  fall,  and  its  increasing  violence 
urged  us  gladly  to  seek  some  covered 
nook  for  shelter. 

''  Traversing  the  cloisters,  we  passed 
through  the  ruins  of  the  chapel,  and 
eeentually  discovered  the  dormitory, 
which  in  many  places  preserved  a 
covered  roof,  impelled  by  motives 
we  took  no  trouble  to  analyze,  we 
eagerly  pursued  our  search,  till  our 
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ears  were  blessed  with  the  cries  of  an 
infant. 

"  Passing  on,  we  beheld  in  one  of 
the  little  rooms  a  pretty  girl,  about 
nine  years  of  age,  rocking  an  infant  on 
her  knees  to  sleep, 

"  At  our  first  appronrh  the  child 
was  terrified  ;  but  she  was  soon  assured, 
by  our  address,  that  she  had  nothing 
to  apprehend.  In  a  patois^  diflficull  to 
understand,  she  told  us  her  father  and 
mother  were  both  abroad  ;  that  the 
former  was  a  wood-cutter,  then  in  the 
neighbouring  forest,  and  that  her  mo- 
ther was  gone  to  town  to  buy  some 
necessaries. 
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''  '  To  town  !'  I  exclaimed  with  joy. 
'  Good  Heaven  !  are  we  really  near  a 
town  ?' 

*^  '  Yes/  replied  the  child,  *  about 
five  miles  from  B / 

"  We  raised  our  hearts  to  heaven 
with  grateful  thanksgiving,  and  our 
countenances  beamed  with  unexpected 
joy.  The  little  girl  gave  us  some  bread 
and  milk,  and  seated  us  before  a  cheer- 
ful wood  fire. 

"  Here  we  held  a  consultation  ;  the 
result  was,  that  we  should  await  the 
Wood-cutter's  return,  and  procure  his 
guidance  to  B . 
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''  I  had  a  valuable  diaaioiid  of  my 
iijotlier's  oil  my  fin«^er,  which  I  alvva}s 
AAore:  this,  under  circumstances,  I  re- 
solved to  dispose  of,  as  >>ell  as  to  re- 
main quiet  in  a  snug-  lodging*  till  I  had 
communicated  my  situation  to  you,  and 
had  formed  a  plan  for  my  future  pro- 
gress. , 

*'  Meanwhile  our  good  hostess  re- 
turned, laden  with  a  basket  of  provi- 
sions. She  welcomed  us  u  ith  hones»t, 
cheerAd  hospitality,  and  prepared  a 
warm,  coujfortable  meal,  uhich  Char- 
lotte and  myself  partook  \\ith  grateful 
satisfaction. 


*'  Towards  evening  her  husband  re- 
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turned  ;  and  by  nine  at  night  we  found 

ourselves  in  an  excellent  bed  at  D , 

with  a  blazing  fire  in  the  room.  Yet 
so  perverse  is  human  nature,  the  very 
individuals  ^^ho  had  found  the  consola- 
tion of  repose  when  shivering  beneath 
the  inhospitable  covering  of  a  leafless 
tree,  now  tliey  were  warmly  and  com- 
fortably lodged,  could  not  sleep  a  wink. 

"  We  therefore  passed  the  night  in 
blessing  Providence  for  our  miraculous 
escape  from  dangers  past,  and  in  plan- 
ning schemes  for  our  future  govern- 
ment. 

*'  In  the  morning  our  landlord  intro- 
duced a  jeweller,  at  my  request,  who 
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understanding"  my  situation,  consented 
to  advance  me  a  small  sum  on  the  de- 
posit of  my  ring.  1  was  charmed  with 
this  arrangement,  which  precluded  the 
necessity  of  my  selling  a  valuable  I  so 
highly  prized.  I  immediately  wrote 
to  you,  and  we  passed  the  time  in  se- 
clusion till  your  answer  came. 

*'  At  length  a  packet  arrived.  The 
hand-writing  was  my  Maria's,  but  the 
seal  bore  a  coronet. 

*'  '  My  dear  mad-cap  friend,'  said  1 
to  Charlotte,  '  is  certainly  married  ;  but 
unless  a  change  in  her  situation  has 
produced  a  change  in  her  nature,  I 
shall    find    the  sheet   filled   with   the 
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sincerest  proofs  of  an  affectionate  at- 
tachment/ 

''  I  broke  the  seal,  and  all  my 
fondest  wishes  were  exquisitely  grati- 
fied. 

''  Little  preparation  was  necessary. 
I  drew  upon  your  Lord's  letter  of  credit 
for  the  sum  necessary  to  redeem  my 
ring,  acquit  myself  of  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude I  owed  to  the  good  Wood-cut- 
ter's family,  and  defray  my  travelling 

charges.     Lord  W was  in  waiting 

for  us  at  the  isle  of  Wight,  and,  under 
his  affectionate  care,    I  am  as'ain  re 
stored  to    the    dearest   friend    of  my 
heart." 
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'*  You  have  forgotten,  iny  dearest 
Lady,"  said  Charlotte,  ''  to  relate  my 
adventure  in  the  picture  gallery." 

**  That  is  well  remembered,"  replied 

her  Ladyship:  *'  tell  it  to  Lady  W 

yourself,  child." 

*'  I  was  cast  on  the shore,"  con- 
tinued Charlotte,  "  by  shipwreck.  I 
lost  my  only  parent,  my  father,  in  the 
waves,  and  with  him  my  sole  depend- 
ance.  A  fisherman  on  the  oeach  car- 
ried my  apparently  lifeless  person  to 
his  hut ;  and  to  the  humanity  of  himself 
and  swi'e  1  owe  my  miraculous  preser- 
vation. The  fisherman  had  formerly 
been  a  domestic  at  the  Castle." 
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"  Aye,"  said  Lady  Susan.  "  I  re- 
member him  well — old  Anthony." 

"  The  same.  He  daily  took  fish  to 
the  Castle :  and  shortly  after  my  perfect 
recovery  he  one  evening  announced  to 
his  dame  that  the  housekeeper's  assist- 
ant had  died  the  preceding  day. 

"  At  my  earnest  entreaty  these  hu- 
mane people  presented  me  to  Mrs.  Scoit, 
and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  re- 
ceived at  the  Castle. 

"  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  gratitude  to  her  ;  but  my 
sympathy    for  Lady   Susan's    distress, 
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and   my  respectful   affections  silenced 
my  scruples. 

"  When  I  first  went  to  the  Castle, 
my  Lord  was  abroad.  I  had  much 
leisure  time,  and  took  great  pleasure  in 
exploring  the  neglected  ramparts.  It 
was  an  indulgence  to  my  melancholy 
feelings. 

"  At  length  I  formed  a  romantic 
wish  to  visit  the  eastern  tower,  which 
had  been  many  years  uninhabited,  as 
I  understood,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  haunted.  I  was  careful  not  te- 
communicate  my  intention  to  Mrs. 
Scott. 
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"  One  evening  I  entered  on  my  pro- 
ject. [  mounted  the  winding  stone 
stairs,  and  arrived  upon  the  leads  of  the 
turret.  I  looked  round  me.  It  was 
the  decline  of  a  beautiful  summer's  day, 
and  the  prospect  was  sublime.  Here  1 
remained,  almost  in  a  state  of  enchant- 
ment, till  the  departing  rays  of  the  sun 
recalled  my  recollection. 

''  The  ravens  now  flew  for  shelter  to 
the  niches  in  the  battlements,  the  bats 
flapped  their  leathern  wings  round  me, 
and  1  hastened  my  departure, 

"  Descending,  1  perceived  a  door  on 
the  landing  place  of  the  first  floor,  which 
appeared  not  quite  closed.     Pushing, 
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it  yielded,  and  I  entered  a  superb  pic- 
tme  gallery. 

"  I  lamented  it  was  so  late,  but  re- 
solved some  other  evening  to  take  a 
surveyor  tlie  paintings.  Still  I  loitered 
in  the  gallery  ;  but  judge  my  situation 
\vhen  alarmed  by  the  opening  of  a  door 
at  the  extremity  of  the  gallery.  I  al- 
most lost  my  senses,  when  a  seraphic 
female  form,  of  singular  youth  and 
beauty,  advanced  towards  me. 

*'  The  lovely  phantom  made  a  short 
apology — entreated  secresy — and  plac- 
ing a  sealed  note  in  my  hand,  vanished. 

**  This  adventure  inspired  me  ^ith 
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so  much  terror,  that  I  had  difficulty  to 
totter  from  the  gallery,  and  I  regained 
the  open  air  I  can't  tell  how.  The  note 
was  to  the  following  effect. 

"  '  1  have  long  sought  this  opportu- 
nity. Be  silent,  and  fear  nothing.  Re- 
turn to  this  gallery  to-morrow,  one  hour 
after  midnight,  and  you  shall  learn 
wonders  from Julia.' 

"  Not  to  dwell  on  the  variety  of  emo- 
tions I  suffered  from  the  mysterious 
stranger's  address,  1  hasten  to  add  that 
I  was  punctual  to  her  appointment : 
but  I  made  my  visit  in  vain  ;  enduring 
the  agonizing  suspense  of  traversing 
the  gallery  till  the  great  clock  struck 
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two;  nor  could  !,  with  my  lanthorn, 
discover  the  least  appearance  of  a  door 
or  aperture  of  any  kind,  excepting  that 
by  which  I  had  entered. 

"  The  secret  was  confined  to  my 
own  breast ;  nor  should  1  ever  have 
divulged  it,  had  not  my  adventure 
with  Lady  Susan  in  the  subterraneous 
vault  led  me  to  the  discovery,  which  I 
made  to  her  Ladyship  in  our  dreary 
pilgrimage  on  the  French  coast.^^ 

Lady  W made  grave  remarks  on 

the  mysterious  singularity  of  this  last 
adventure.  "  Was  it  a  dream  ?  Could 
Charlotte  really  have  encountered  a 
female  immured  in  the  eastern  tower  ?'* 
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'^  Possibly  enough,  my  dear/^  said 
Lady  Susan  ;  '*  my  sweet  uncle  is  ca- 
pable of  any  thing,  and  came  very  odd- 
ly to  his  title. 

'*  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  he  is  not 
intimately  leagued  with  the  Prince  of 
Darkness.  Whatever  crime  attaches 
to  this  mystery,  is  no  secret  with  old 
Anthony,  believe  me  :  for  he  is  always 
closeted  with  his  Lord  when  at  the 
Castle  ;  and  at  such  times  the  poor  man 
is  often  crazed,  and  talks  most  incohe- 
rently about  '  strange  events^  shudder- 
ing at  his  own  thoughts. 

"  On  his  recovery  he  groans  at  the 
recital  of  his  wanderings,   and  some- 
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time  leaves  his  home  for  weeks  toge- 
ther :  when  he  returns,  Le  complains 
of  his  malady  as  the  affliction  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  prays  to  God  to  forgive 
him.'^ 

I  lieard  no  more  ;  for  my  Soul,  at 
the  moment,  journeyed  to  a  foreign 
country. 
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SOPHA  IN  PORTUGAL. 

HORRORS   OF  AN   AUTO  DA  FE. 


My  heart  sickens  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  1  tumble  at  every 
nerve  as  1  attempt  to  describe  the  hor- 
rifying picture  of  my  next  transnriigra- 
tion. 

My  devoted   Soul   groaned   in   the 
spacious    cushions   of   the   Inquisitor- 
General's  vacant  throne  in  the  chamber 
i2 
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of  religions  justice  at  Lisbon.  The 
hall  was  hung  round  \vith  black,  orna- 
mented  with  flames,  devils,  and  venom- 
ous reptiles  ;  the  oflScers  and  other  fa- 
miliars of  the  court  wore  black  dresses 
and  cloaks,  and  the  sombre  glare  of  a 
few  wax  torches  threw  a  terrific  light 
over  the  room,  discovering  here  and 
there  the  varied  instruments  of  "  con- 
fession,'^ as  they  are  called. 

This  diabolical  court,  which  now 
floats  before  my  agonized  imagination, 
was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
Father  Dominic  and  his  followers — a 
deputation  so  commissioned  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  to  incite  all  Catholic 
princes  to  abolish    heresy  throughout 
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their  dominions  ;  to  search  into  their 
faith  ;  and,  finally,  to  transmit  to  his 
Holiness  an  account  of  their  religious 
tenets  and  professions.  Hence  they 
were  called  Inquisitors. 

The  profound  and  reverential  awe 
with  which  the  sacred  powers  of  this 
court  are  venerated  in  Lisbon  is  such, 
that  persons  of  the  first  rank  deliver  up 
their  parents,  children,  and  dearest  re- 
latives, to  its  merciless  grasp,  without 
murmur  or  shadow  of  regret. 

When  a  prisoner  is  seized   by  this 

Holy  Office,  all  his  family  go  into  deep 

mourning  for  him  ;  for  they  consider 

him  as  dead,  and  pay  that  anticipated 
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respect  to  his  memory.  A  person  so 
seized  is  immediately  immured  in  a 
solitary  dungeon  ;  he  is  not  apprized 
of  the  cause  of  his  capture,  uor  is  he, 
at  his  trial,  confronted  by  witnesses. 
He  is  left  to  a  long  imprisonment,  unless 
he  curtail  the  term  by  a  voluntary  con- 
fession of  his  crimes  ;  which  confession, 
to  be  perfect,  must  include  the  positive 
charge  upon  which  his  person  has  been 
airested. 

But  when,  after  long  captivity,  the 
prisoner  persists  in  his  innocence,  he 
is  dragged  before  the  court  which  I 
now  inhabit,  in  a  way  that  will  be  best 
exemplified  by  the  trial  to  which  I  was 
a  witness. 
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The  culprit  to  be  arraigned  was  Don 
Juan  de  Sequira,  a  Portuguese  noble- 
man, who  had  long  been  publicly  sus- 
pected of  having  defiled,  and  afterwards 
poisoned,  his  sister.  The  horror  uni- 
versally inspired  by  this  belief  caused 
the  unhappy  gentleman  to  be  shunned 
by  all  the  world,  excepting  an  aged 
monk,  who  was  his  constant  visitor, 
and  the  faithful  almoner  of  his  exten- 
sive charities. 

Don  Juan  seldom  stirred  from  his 
castle,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  ne- 
glected domain  ;  and  in  this  seclusion 
he  had  buried  his  youth. 

The  singularity  of  his  life,  and  the 
I  4 
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heinousness  of  the  offence  alleged  to 
his  charge,  at  length  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  Inquisition,  and  Don  Juan's 
person  was  seized  by  the  familiars  of 
the  Holy  Office. 

He  demanded  his  immediate  trial, 
which  was  granted  ;  and  the  more  rea- 
dily, as  an  Auto  da  Fe  was  to  be  cele- 
brated in  a  few  days,  at  which,  possi- 
bly, he  was  predestined  to  be  a  princi- 
pal actor. 

The  court  having  met,  with  all  its 
horrible  solemnities,  Don  Juan  was 
placed  at  the  bar.  A  deeply-rooted 
melancholy  marked  his  finely-featured 
countenance,     which     \^as,     notwith- 
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standing,  irradiated  by  a  smile  of  con- 
scious innocence,  and  a  demeanour 
free  from  the  slightest  embarrassment. 

Bowing  respectfully  to  the  Inquisi- 
tors seated  in  judgment  in  the  court, 
Don  Juan  thus  addressed  them. 

*'  From  my  earliest  infancy  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  an  opulent 
merchant  of  this  city.  He  adopted 
me  ;  and,  in  the  public  opinion,  I  was 
his  natural  son.  This  merchant  had  a 
daughter,  some  few  months  younger 
than  myself — her  name  Josepha ;  and 
to  this  angel  of  celestial  pbrity  I  was 
bound  by  ties  the  most  solemn.  In 
the  face  of  Heaven  we  pledged  to  each 
i5 
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other  our  mutual  vows,  and  she  yielded 
to  me  the  privileges  of  a  husband. 

"  In  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty 
Donna  Josepba  suddenly  died,  with 
every  symptom  of  pregnancy  on  her 
person  ;  and  her  death  was  occasioned 
by  a  potion  administered  to  her  by  my 
unhappy  hand/^ 

Here  Don  Juan  became  so  affect- 
ed, that  for  some  moments  he  was 
unable  to  proceed.  Recovering,  he 
added — 

'*  The  mother  of  my  affianced  wife 
died  in  despair  very  shortly  after  this 
tragical  event ;  her  father  retired  to  a 
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monastery  ;  and,  at  his  bequest,  I  be- 
came heir  to  his  vast  fortunes/^ 

Don  Juan  paused — the  Judges  were 
speechless  with  amazement.  The  for- 
mer part  of  Don  Juan^s  confession 
made  his  guilt  clear ;  the  latter  part 
wholly  exculpated  him. 

At  length  the  Judges  proposed  cer- 
tain questions  to  the  culprit,  which  he 
evaded  to  reply  to ;  but  he  did  so,  with 
the  firmness  of  a  martyr. 

*'  Give  him  the  torture  V'  exclaimed 
the  Judge.     As  the  dreadful  prepara- 
tions were  arranging,  Don  Juan  calmly 
i6 
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looked  upon  their  infernal  engines,  and 
again  addressed  the  Court. 

"  Listen  to  me,  before  your  merciless 
inventions  shall  have  deprived  me  of 
the  powers  of  utterance.  Some  points 
of  your  inquiry  I  will  freely  elucidate. 
Beyond  this  voluntary  confession  all 
your  torments  will  be  expended  upon 
me  in  vain/^ 

The  rack  was  suspended,  and  the 
Judges  desired  he  would  proceed. 

"  1  am,^^  continued  the  unhappy 
Don  Juan,  "  son  to  a  nobleman  of  the 
Brazils,  who  sent  me  an  iiifant  to  Lis- 
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bon^  confiding  me  to  the  care  of  the 
merchant  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken.  This  merchant  gave  me  his 
name,  and  adopted  me  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. With  his  motives  for  so  doing 
I  could  not  possibly  be  a  party,  for  I 
was  then  a  child. 

"  I  grew  up  to  love  the  beautiful 
Josepha  ;  and  she,  sweet  angel  !  re- 
turned my  fondest  passion  with  ardours 
equal  to  my  own.  We  never  considered 
each  other  to  be  brother  and  sister — we 
never,  indeed,  could  indulge  the  sup- 
position. I  pledged  myself  to  marry 
her.  Meanwhile  she  felt  she  was  about 
to  become  a  mother  ;  and   being  ex- 
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tremely  indisposed,  she  one  day  pressed 
me  to  procure  a  cordial  uhicli  she 
named.  I  was  present  at  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  mixture — I  saw  the  ingre- 
dients properly  compounded — I  freely 
acquit  the  druggist/^ 

''  Do  you  swear/'  interrogated  the 
Judge,  *'  that,  notwithstanding,  Jo- 
sepha  died  of  poison  V^ 

"Yes  !'^  replied  Don  Juan  emphati- 
cally. ^'  Alas !  too  well  I  know  she 
died  of  poison  !'^ 

With  these  words  he  burst  into  an 
agony  of  despair. 
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**  Did  the  medicine  Josepha  took, 
contain  the  poison  ?^^ 

"  It  did." 

''  Who  poured  it  out — yourself  or 
the  druggist?'^ 

*'  Neither.'' 

^'  Did  Josepha  knowingly  take  poi- 
son r 

'^  Oh,  certainly  not !" 

The  Judges,  hardened  as  they  were, 
looked  aghast  at  this  recital.  One 
more  question  remained  ;  it  implicated 
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the  young  lady's  parents,  and  they  pro- 
posed it  with  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !"  exclaimed  Don 
Juan,  wringing  his  hands  with  convul- 
sive agony ;"  I  should  be  the  worst  of 
villains  if  I  could  attribute  any  such  in- 
tention to  them." 

*'  He  scorns  us  !"  vociferated  the 
Judges  :  ^'  lay  him  on  the  rack  !*^ 

The  familiars  of  this  inquisitorial  as- 
sembly seized  the  unhappy  culprit,  and 
his  progressive  torments  commenced  ; 
his  disjointed  frame  writhed  with  in- 
conceivable agonies,  but  his  purpose 
was  unshaken. 
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"  Stop  !  stop  !  ye  accursed  hell- 
hounds V'  uttered  a  voice  scarcely  hu- 
man ;  "  turn  your  merciless  vengeance 
hither.  Behold  in  me  the  father  and 
the  murderer  of  Josepha  !'^ 

While  the  monk  spoke,  his  gesture 
was  frantic — his  eye-balls  glared — and 
his  features  displayed  a  most  terrific 
fierceness. 

'«  Desist  !^^  said  the  Judges  to  their 
familiars ;  and  as  they  relaxed  the  in- 
fernal engine,  the  bones  of  the  miserable 
Don  Juan  audibly  snapped  back  into 
their  sockets. 

But  the  attention  of  the  Court  was 
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fixed  on  the  raving  monk,  whom  they 
recognized  as  an  occasional  visitor  at 
the  cells  of  the  criminals  ;  and,  mute 
with  horror  and  amazement,  they  almost 
feared  to  learn  the  fatal  sequel. 

At  length  the  monk  thus  proceeded. 

'*  Don  Juan's  father  was  my  friend. 
On  his  embarking  for  the  Brazils,  he 
committed  his  son,  then  at  the  nurse's 
breast,  privately  to  my  care.  1  was  at 
that  time  a  merchant  high  in  credit; 
but  certain  foilures  having  embarrassed 
my  affairs,  I  resolved  to  employ  the 
large  sums  remitted  for  my  pupil's  use, 
to  the  restoration  of  my  decayed  for- 
tunes. 
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"  This  determination  1  communi- 
cated to  my  wife.  Her  character  was 
mild  and  obedient.  We  agreed  to  cir- 
culate a  report,  that  the  child  was  the 
orphan  of  a  distant  relation.  The  nurse 
died,  so  that  we  were  without  fear  of 
detection.  To  carry  on  the  deception 
with  my  absent  friend  was  very  easy  ; 
1  imposed  on  his  credulity  by  fictitious 
letters  from  his  son,  and  our  remittances 
were  regular. 

*'  In  this  manner  twenty  years  passed 
away  ;  but  at  that  period  the  father  of 
Don  Juan  died,  leaving  his  son  sole 
heir  to  the  vast  fortunes  ;  but  in  the 
event  of  his  decease  without  issue,  the 
whole  devolved  to  me. 
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*'  On  the  receipt  of  this  intelhgence, 
I  determined  to  complete  the  measure 
of  my  guilt,  by  removing  the  only  bar- 
rier between  me  and  immense  riches. 
I  prepared  a  poisonous  mixture,  which 
was  to  seal  the  doom  of  my  unsuspect- 
ing pupil. 

**  My  daughter,  Josepha,  such  was 
the  omnipotent  will  of  Heaven  I — at 
the  same  moment  required  a  cordial 
draught:  the  phials  were  alike — my 
daughter  fell  a  sacrifice  to  my  detest- 
able, unbounded  avarice  !  She  died 
amid  dreadful  agonies ! 

'^  In  the  wildncss  of  desperation  I 
threw  myself  at  the  feet  of  Don  Juan  ; 
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I  bathed  them  with  tears  of  e morse — 
I  confessed  the  extent  of  my  villany — 
1  groaned  forth  my  contrition  ;  and  as 
we  both  lay  convulsed  over  the  body  of 
my  still  lukemarm  child,  the  noble 
youth  forgave  me,  swearing  never  to 
reveal  my  secret. 

"  Now  he  has  kept  his  word.  See ! 
barbarians,  see! — your  diabolical  en- 
gines have  destroyed  the  most  virtuous 
of  the  Almighty \s  creatures  \'^ 

This  last  sentence  was  uttered  with  a 
shriek  of  madness,  followed  by  the  bit- 
terest imprecations  on  the  Court. 


Then   casting     himself   across    the 
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mangled  corpse  of  his  breathless  friend, 
the  monk  drew  a  poignard  from  his 
bosom  to  close  his  own  sufferings ;  but 
the  vigilance  of  the  familiars  arrested 
his  purpose,  and  he  was  conducted  to  a 
dungeon,  to  perish  at  the  approaching 
Auto  da  Fe. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day, 
which  is  a  general  gaol  delivery  for 
heresy,  the  prisoners  were  assembled 
in  the  Court,  previously  to  their  being 
marshalled  into  procession  to  meet  their 
dreadful  fate. 

At  this  awful  moment,  the  close  of 
long  suffering  and  protracted  captivity, 
the    prisoners    individually   learn    the 
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doom  that  awaits  them,  by  the  dress  in 
which  they  are  then  habited. 

The  penitents  wear  a  sa?i-benito, 
which  is  a  straight  yellow  coat  with 
black  sleeves,  charged  with  Saint  An- 
drew's cross  ;  they  are  to  be  pardoned 
uniler  the  forfeiture  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  properties. 

Those  clothed  in  the  san  benko, 
without  the  cross,  and  covered  with  a 
resemblance  of  flames  reversed,  made 
of  red  serge,  escape  by  miracle,  under  a 
certainty  of  being  burned  alive  in  the 
event  of  a  relapse  to  heresy :  they  for- 
feit all  their  property. 
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Those  who  in  addition  to  the  flaming 
san-bejiito,  with  the  flames  upright,  wear 
their  own  pictures,  surrounded  with 
emblematical  figures  of  devils,  are  to  be 
sacrificed. 

This  diabolical  procession  leads  to  a 
vast  amphitheatre,  which  in  Portugal 
is  so  capacious  as  to  contain  three 
thousand  spectatoi-s  ;  and  the  ceremony 
is  a  grand  holiday,  to  which  people  of 
all  ranks  assemble  with  as  much  avidity 
as  they  do  at  a  bull-fight,  or  at  any  other 
public  spectacle.  It  advances  with  the 
following  order : 

First,  a  troop  of  Dominican   Friars, 
bare-headed  : 
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Next  follow  the  Penitents,  bare-foot- 
ed, and  clad  in  the  simple  santo  benito. 
Each  bears  a  lighted  flambeau  in  his 
right  hand. 

Next,  the  Renegadoes,  or  Converted 
Heretics.  They  wear  an  additional 
surtout  of  black  cloth,  with  the  fuego 
revolfo,  or  flames  pointing  down- 
wards. 

Next,  the  Relapsed  Heretics.  Their 
surtout  is  covered  with  flames  pointing 
upwards. 

Next,  the  Avowed  Heretics,  and 
other  criminals  to  be  sacrificed  at  the 
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Auto  da  Fe.  Their  surtout  :s  embla- 
zoned M  itii  flames  on  the  back,  and  on 
the  breast  with  devils  and  serpents, 
open  mouthed,  and  curling  their  long 
red  tongues  upwards. 

Each  prisoner  is  attended  by  a  Fa- 
miliar of  the  Holy  Oflice ;  and  those 
to  be  burned  are  also  accompanied  by 
two  Jesuits,  who  unceasingly  exhort 
tbem  to  abjure  heresy,  and  to  die  peni- 
tents in  the  bosom  of  the  Mother 
Church. 

Next  follow  troops  of  Familiars,  in 
black  cloaks  and  bonnets,  mounted  on 
horseback. 
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Next,  the  inquisitors  of  the  Holy 
Office  ;  and  lastly,  the  Inquisitor-Ge- 
neral, mounted  on  a  milk-white  palfrey 
splendidly  caparisoned,  and  led  on 
either  side  by  an  officer  in  a  black 
cloak,  and  a  black  hat  with  broad  green 
hat-band. 

Arriving-  at  this  modern  Golgotha, 
the  wretched  martyrs  are  formed  in  a 
line  before  an  altar  magnificently  ar- 
rayed. The  Inquisitor-General  takes 
his  seat  upon  a  chair  of  state  opposite 
to  them,  and  to  his  presence  they  are 
led  individually  to  receive  sentence, 
which  is  solemnly  and  publicly  pro- 
nounced upon  them. 

K  2 
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To  the  right  of  the  Inquisitor-Gene- 
ral seven  Civil  Judges  are  seated  in 
official  robes. 

The  Inquisitor-General  does  not,  in 
himself,  award  the  positive  sentence, 
but  he  reads  an  act,  from  which  he 
states  that  the  criminal  is,  according  to 
his  own  free^  voluntary  confession^  with 
pious  reluctance,  delivered  over  by  the 
church  to  the  secular  pouer,  to  be 
punished  in  conformity  with  his  delin- 
quency. 

The  seven  Civil  Judges  then  release 
the  penitents,  under  specific  forfeitures 
of   property,  and    condemn    the   rest 
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to  martyrdom.  The  latter  are  then 
loaded  with  heavy  chains,  and  bound 
to  stakes  erected  for  the  infernal  pur- 
pose in  the  area  of  the  Amphitheatre. 
These  stakes  are  surrounded  by  a  light 
furze. 

A  long  sermon  is  now  preached  to 
the  multitude,  in  praise  of  the  purity 
and  sanctity  of  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
interlarded  with  frenzied  exhortations 
against  the  abominable  sin  of  heresy. 
The  furze  is  then  lighted  ;*  but  as  the 

*  The  populace  usually  cry  out,  "  Give  the 
dogs  their  beards :"  this  is  accomplished  by 
thrusting  burning  furze,  fastened  to  long  poles, 
in  their  faces,  till  they  are  burnt  to  a  coal. 
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blaze  seldom  reaches  higher  than  the 
middle  of  the  sufferer,  he  is  not  burned, 
but  is  literally  toasted  alive,  and  ex- 
pires in  inconceivable  torments. 

The  whole  of  the  diabolical  cere- 
mony— 1  must  repeat  it — is  enacted  in 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
who  come  richly  dressed,  with  jubilee 
faces,  to  witness  this  unnatural  bigotry 
of  priestcraft,  consummated  in  the  name 
of  God! 

The  Inquisitorial  Court  has  cogni- 
zance of  murder,  Judaism,  and  a 
nameless  crime,  tolerated,  rather  than 
punished,  throughout  tlie   Continent ; 
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but  its  never-sleeping  vigilance  more 
especially  attaches  to  the  crime  of 
heresy. 

It  will  be  urged  by  Christian  casuists 
that  the  guilty,  but  penitent,  monk, 
whose  affecting  crime  ancT  sorrows  1 
have  just  detailed,  would  have  been 
sentenced  to  death  by  any  tribunal. 
The  enormity  of  the  crime  demanded 
an  exemplary  atonement  from  all  laws, 
human  or  divine. 

Be  it  so  ;  yet  the  wretched,  mangled, 
tortured  Don  Juan  was  free  from  guilt, 
as  were  upwards  of  twenty  other  mar- 
tyrs who  accompanied  the  monk  to 
the  flames,  at  least  they  had  no  pre- 
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sumed  guilt,  save  that  of  worshipping 
their  creator  in  obedience  to  the  faith 
in  which  they  had  been  reared,  or  to 
which  they  had  devoted  themselves 
from  principle. 

Does,  then,  the  peculiar  form  of 
prayer  constitute  the  pure  devotion  of 
the  heart  ? 

O,  Bkama  !  supreme  of  our  faith, 
and  almighty  disposer  of  events  !  pen- 
ance me,  if  such  be  thy  divine  unerring 
wisdom,  to  wander  from  Sopha  to  So- 
pha,  and  let  my  punishment  be  coeval 
with  the  immortality  of  my  soul  :  but 
oh  !  in  mercy  to  thy  creature,  save  him 
from  inhabiting  the  carcase  of  an  In- 
quisitor ! 
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A  rude  unlettered  Hindu  will  make 
his  mournful  pilgrimage  to  the  Temple 
of  Jaggernaut — will  prostrate  himself 
before  its  altar — and  will  offer  up  dread- 
ful vows  of  self-inflicted  punishment — 
vows  w  hich  he  never  breaks  : — but  he 
\v\\\  not  pei'secute,  or  even  invite^  others 
to  follow  the  frantic  example.  He  is 
content  to  seek  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed  in  his  own  way,  and  leaves  to 
others  the  choice  of  their  respective 
paths.* 


*  The  Hindu  Prince  is  mistaken  in  this  asser- 
tion. A  perusal  of  the  "  Sopha  in  an  Indian 
Wood/'  will  shew,  that  bigotry  and  persecution 
are  as  fatally  prevalent  among  the  Hindus  as 
amwng  the  continental  Catholics. 
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But  if  I  can  understand  the  tenets  of 
these  Christian  people — enlightened  by 
education,  and  awake  to  the  learned 
revelation  of  scriptural  truths  —  they, 
civilized  as  they  are,  become  slaves  to 
a  bigotry,  impiously  destructive  to  all 
good  government. 

Tiiey  are  less  solicitous  about  the 
welfare  of  their  own  souls,  than  of  those 
of  our  neighbours;  and  they  persecute 
to  a  death,  equally  horrible  and  igno- 
minious, all  who  differ  from  their  faith. 

Nor  rank — nor  age — nor  sex — pro- 
tects a  suspected  person  from  their 
iron-handed  grasp ;  and  so  perfect  is 
the  awe  uith  which  all  classes  venerate 
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this  mockery  of  religion,  no  one  dares 
to  breathe  a  sigh  for  the  loss  of  a  parent, 
child,  or  dearest  relative.  To  sue  for 
grace  would  be  proof  of  accomplice- 
ment  against  the  petitioner. 

I  hasten  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  scene. 
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SOPHA  IN  MADAME's  BOUDOIR, 


OR, 


LOVERS  METAMORPHOSIS. 


I  NOW  found  myself  in  the  gay,  fri- 
volous, and  infatuated  city  of  Paris. 
The  sopha  to  which  my  soul  was  con- 
demned stood  in  the  ruelle  of  a  ci- 
devant  Marquise^  whose  hotel  was  the 
fashionable  rendezvous  of  beauty,  talent, 
and  fashion.  The  suites  of  apartments 
were  spacious  to  grandeur ;  displaying 
a  profusion  of  gilding — immense  mir- 
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rors — highly  wrought  cabinets — and  a 
variety  of  pemhiles ;  but  the  flooring 
was  marble — uncarpeted — and  a  want 
of  comfort  and  proprete  pervaded  the 
whole. 

In  London,  a  lady  of  haul  ton  gives 
brilliancy  to  her  parties  by  a  splendid 
union  of  art  with  taste.  In  Paris,  they 
depend  on  their  natural  vivacity  to 
give  charm  to  their  entertainments, 
which  are,  otherwise,  sombre  and  com- 
fortless. 

In  high  life,  the  Parisiennes  have 
only  three  classes  of  fashionables — the 
intriguante^  the  petite  viaitresse — and 
the  devote. 
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The  intriguante  is  the  young  married 

woman,  who,  taking  advantage  of  her 

matronly    character,     pursues    public 

amusements    with    insatiable    avidity. 

Her  conversation  is  free,  lively,  witty, 

and  embellished  every  now  and  then 

with  an  equivoque  of  coquincrie,  which 

proclaims  to  the  world  that  her  very 

soul  is  wedded  to  the  real  enjoyments 

of  life.     Her  eloquent  eyes  betray  her 

susceptible   heart,  and  she  sits  down 

a  willing  guest  at  the  banquet  of  sen- 
suality. 

Protected  by  the  approbation  of  her 
husband,  her  conduct  and  her  wishes 
are  equally  unfettered  ;  and  fashion, 
uniformly  depraved,  sanctions  in  others 
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the  freedoms  it  indulges  in  itself.  In 
short,  an  intriguante  is  the  most  fasci- 
nating* libertine  in  the  world. 

The  following  anecdote  of  a  younjr 
lady  in  her  teens — twelve  months  mar- 
ried— will  assist  my  portrait. 

Madame  du  P was  the  personi- 
fication of  all  the  agremens.  She  was 
encircled  by  les  graces  qui  rient,  ct  les 
amours  qui  fo la tr en t.  She  was  beloved 
by  one  of  the  French  Princes,  and  it 
was  notorious  that  his  Altesse  had  not 
sighed  in  vain. 

The  Prince  was  absent  in  the  suite 
of  the  Emperor,  at  Boulogne,  when  lie 
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received  the  following  letter  from  his 
mistress. 

"  If  it  be  a  crime  to  have  received 
a  new  lover,  condemn  me  on  my  own 
confession,  for  I  am,  indeed,  most  cri- 
minal ;  but  the  error  was  irresistible. 
Suffer  me  to  appeal  to  your  candour  in 
detailing  the  fact. 

"Last  night  —  either  by  fatality  or 
good  fortune,  God  knows  which  ! — I 
was  alone,  uhen  M ,  your  pre- 
viously innocent  rival,  was  announced. 
It  is  my  belief  that  men  always  enjoy 
a  presentiment  of  victory,  when  it  acci- 
dentally awaits  them;  and,  from  this 
sentiment,  they  not  only  borrow  a  more 
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than    ordinary  confidence,    but    wear 
additional  captivation. 

*'  At  all  events,  M never  ap- 
peared with  so  much  advantage.  His 
dress  was  the  standard  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance ;  his  conversation  was  brilliant ; 
and  his  ensemble  bewitching'.  It  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  impression. 
My  eyes  spoke  my  instinctive  admira- 
tion ;  and  he  is  too  well  schooled  in 
gallantry  not  to  have  interpreted  them 
to  his  advantage. 

'*  Hope,  thus  flattered,  gave  him  all 
the  graces  of  a  superior  being.  His 
picqucinte  wit  and  seducing  vivacity 
became    synipathctic,     and     our    ani- 
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mated   tete-d'ttte  was  exquisitely  vo- 
luptuous. 

"  It  is  said  that  frenzy  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  love.  1  began  to  fear  it 
was  so ;  and  casting  my  eyes  towards 
an  opposite  mirror,  I  was  so  well  con- 
vinced of  my  own  reflected  feelings, 
that  I  sweetly  yielded  to  the  dear  de- 
lusion, remembering  what  you  have 
so  often  told  me,  that  the  flame  of  love 
languishes  when  uninvigorated  by  new 
desires, 

"  This  resuscitating  art,  in  your  mo- 
ments of  delirium,  you  have  ascribed 
to  me ;  and  if  ever  I  were  made  for 
conquest,  this  surely  was  the  moment. 
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'*  I  leave   you    to    divine    whether 

M became  pressing  ;    and    while 

thus  appealing,  1  blush  to  add,  that 
every  emotion  of  my  heart  beat  respon- 
sively  to  his.  I  had  determined  as  to 
the  denoiiement ;  and  only  retarded  the 
moment  by  a  rcclnrclie  voluptueuse  to 
make  it  altogether  maddening. 

'*  M discovered  the   fulness  of 

my  desires,  and  by  a  refinement  of  ma- 
lignity affected  to  calm  his  ardent  pas- 
sions in  sacrificing  them  to  decorum. 

'*  With  a  serious  air  and  suppressed 
sigh,  he  arose  from  his  knees,  and 
placed  himself  at  a  distance  from  me 
on  the  oUomane. 
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"  Consummate  adept  in  the  female 
heart !  he  dared  to  take  out  his  watch, 
and  to  play  the  chain  across  his  fore- 
finger: his  well-imagined  indifference 
aroused  my  every  faculty  to  vengeance 
— my  heart,  my  vanity,  my  senses— all 
were  up  in  arms  !  It  is  not,  as  you 
know,  my  nature  to  feign,  even  upon 
trifling  occasions  ;  but  at  a  moment 
like  this,  my  vast  emotions  were  alto- 
gether ungovernable. 

"  M ,    meanwhile,    sat  silently 

contemplating  my  agony  of  embarrass- 
ment, and  enjoying  the  foretaste  of  his 
perfect  triumph. 

"  Oh  that  1  could  have  repaid  his 
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nonchalance  with  disdain  !  How  I  en- 
vied the  invincible  ascendancy  my 
weakness  had  given  him  over  my 
heart!  I  could  have  struck  him  dead 
at  my  feet ! 

"  In  a  moment  of  compelled  forti- 
tude, however,  I  arose  from  the  couch. 
I  wished,  yet  knew  not  how,  to  rescue 
my  vanity  from  such  a  degrading  de- 
feat. Alas  !  love  laughs  at  all  these 
vain-glorious  subterfuges. 

"  I  would  have  left  the  room  ;  but 
fate  urged  my  trembling  footsteps  to 
the  little  boudoir^  which  you  so  oft 
have  blessed  as  the  dear  asylum  of  your 
repeated  transports. 
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*'  In  this  spot,  surroiuided  by  every 
allurement  of  love  and  mystery,  where 
passion  never  vras  profaned  by  languid 
enjoyment,  where  the  plaints  of  unre- 
quited love  were  never  murmured — in 
this  spot,  the  delicious  witness  of  ex- 
alted joys  and  ever  creative  delights, 
where  none  but  the  object  of  my  fond- 
est adoration  ever  entered — in  this  spot 
— this  wilderness  of  never-fading  sweets 
— behold  me  ! 


"  And  as  you  can  well  appreciate  the 
tumult  of  my  aroused  feelings,  picture 
to  yourself  the  throbbings  of  my  wild- 
ly-beating heart. 

"  An  intoxicating  langour  stole  upon 
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my  senses.     My  sight  failed  rae — ray 
brain  fired — my  knees  bent  under  me. 
M 's  softly-circling  arms  alone  pre- 
vented my  fall ;  the  glowing"  pressure 
of  his  embrace  completed  my  defeat. 
Our  transports  now  were  mutually  un- 
bounded.    No  more  artifice — no  more 
feint — no   more  studied  defence.     A 
secret  charm  entranced  me :  we  could 
no  longer  support  each  other :  we  fell, 
twined  in  the  folds  of  ecstacy,  at  the 
foot  of  the  statue  of  Love.^' 

A  petite  maitresse  is  not  a  prwr/c,  but 
an  insensible.  She  enjoys  the  pleasures 
of  society,  but  resists  those  of  love.  I 
will  give  you  the  historictte  of  a  petite 
maitresse  in  her  own  words,  as  con fi- 
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dentially  related  by  herself  to  a  female 
friend. 

*'  It  would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to 
attempt  to  conceal  from  your  penetra- 
tion the  homage  I  receive  from  General 

B :   for  however  the  flippancy  of 

my  usual  manners  may  subject  me  to 
the  suspicion  of  being  unsusceptible,  I 
am,  nevertheless,  by  nature,  a  votary  to 
the  softer  passions.  Give  me  your 
patience  for  half  an  hour,  and  I  will 
develope  my  metamorphosis. 

"  When  married  to  a  man  consi- 
derably older  than  myself,  I  passed 
my  life,  to  give  him  pleasure,  almost 
wholly  in  retirement.     He  led  me  to 
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the  altar  a  novice  from  my  convent 
I  had  only  to  choose  between  hira  and 
the  veil.  I  neither  knew  the  world  nor 
the  passions  ;  and  he  found  me  an 
obedient,  passive  wife. 

'*  Left  a  rich  widou  at  one-and- 
twenty,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  I 
should  eagerly  fly  to  the  charms  of  so- 
ciety to  recom pence  me  for  my  recluse 
life.  I  determined  so  to  do  ;  but  a 
difficulty  occurred.  In  what  character 
should  1  present  myself? 

"  In  consultinir  my  own  heart,  I  liad 
discovered  very  violent  inclinations  to- 
wards worldly  pleasures.  I  determined 
to  restrict  those  emotions  without  anni- 
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hilating  them.     My  relation,  Madame 

de  S ,  was  a  young  widow,  and  a 

petite  maitresse,     I  attached  myself  to 
her  and  she  taught  me  her  secret. 

''  We  became  inseparable  ;  living  at 
Paris  in  the  same  societies,  and  guided 
by  the  same  opinions.  In  this  way  we 
avoided  love,  yet  rescued  ourselves  from 
the  fastidiousness  of  virtue.  Frivolous, 
imperious,  coquetish,  imperative,  we 
reigned  ladies  paramount  in  every  cir- 
cle ;  and  all  this  was  the  result  of  pru- 
dence and  reflection. 

**  Fated  to  live  with  mankind,  and 
formed  by  nature  alike  to  please  and 
to   partake  the    pleasure  I  inspire,   1 
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sought    the    indulgence    without    the 
danger. 

"  A  young  woman  who  mixes  much 
with  society  is  too  apt  to  fancy  that 
the  great  object  of  life  is  to  love  and  be 
beloved.  She  reflects  upon  this  sort  of 
union  as  the  essential  of  her  happiness, 
and  she  supposes  it  to  be  founded  in 
mutual  esteem — mutual  good  qualities 
— and  a  corresponding  delicacy  of  taste 
and  sentiment. 

"  But  these  are  the  illusions  of  an 
enthusiast.  First,  there  are  two  objects 
to  be  scrupulously  guarded  against 
in  contracting  a  passion,  namely,  in- 
constancy  and   deceit.      Vanity    often 
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prompts  a  man  to  feign  tendresse  for  a 
pretty  woman  ;  and  as  the  language 
of  love  is  universally  the  same,  how  is 
an  unpractised  heart  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  sincere  and  a  professed  pas- 
sion ? 

"  Indeed,  it  often  happens,  that  he 
who  merely  feigns  to  be  in  love,  is  more 
seducing  than  the  man  who  speaks  the 
real  language  of  his  heart.  I  took  the 
worst  side  of  the  argument. 

"  If  love,  said  I,  be  full  of  dangers, 
the  woman  who  values  her  peace  of 
mind  will  avoid  its  influence:  but  my 
feelings  assured  me  I  had  a  heart ;  that 
it  was  formed  for  love  ;  and  that  love 
L  3 
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was  an  involuntary  impulse,  little  con- 
nected with  reason.  I  soon  found  I 
was  arguing  against  nature,  hut  I  re- 
solved to  he  ohstinate ;  I  went  on  my 
own  way. 

**  Love,  I  continued,  is  only  danger- 
ous when  it  so  wholly  occupies  the 
heart,  that  it  ahsorbs  every  other  pas- 
sion, and  reigns  with  despotic  sway 
over  all  our  actions.  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  sentiment  to  which  the  most 
enlightened  minds  are  victims  ;  for  the 
more  polished  our  ideas,  the  more 
liable  they  become  to  impression. 

**  Under  all   these  circumstances,   I 
sought  my  safety  in  the  armour  of  a 
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petite  maitresse.  The  coldness  of  her 
exterior  is  her  protection  from  an  as- 
sault of  the  softer  passions.  Full  of 
caprices,  contradictions,  and  singulari- 
ties, no  one  will  waste  his  time  in  com- 
bating her  eccentricity  :  but  if  any 
adventurer,  seduced  by  her  personal 
attractions,  is  hardy  enough  to  enter 
the  lists,  he  is  disarmed,  and  her  repu- 
tation is  the  more  confirmed. 

"  For  nearly  three  years  1  continued 
to  act  this  scene,  with  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess that  enchanted  me.  But,  alas  ! 
what  is  human  precaution  —  what  is 
female  philosophy — when  opposed  by 
almighty  love  ?  The  inefficacy  of  my 
wisdom  at  length  became  too~apparent. 
l4 
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My  heart  revolted  from  its  cold,  un- 
feeling dictates.  The  General  attached 
himself  to  me.  I  felt — I  acknowledged 
the  value  of  the  conquest.  Dissimula- 
tion deserted  me.  He  developed  the 
real  secret  of  my  poor  heart." 

A  devote  is  a  female  d'^un  certain  age. 
Time  having*  despoiled  her  of  beauty, 
she  seeks  homage  in  another  way. 
She  is  surrounded  by  abbes,  virtuosi, 
and  philosophers;  she  is  flattered  into 
a  reputation  of  the  sciences ;  she  is  a 
model  of  morality,  and  her  opinions 
become  oracular. 

Of  thi»  latter  class  was  the  do\\at;ei-, 
my  present  mistress. 
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On  the  day  of  my  arrival,  a  Te  Deum 
was  sung  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  to  celebrate  the  Emperor's  mock 
victories  over  the  allied  armies  on  the 
Continent.  The  Empress  Resfent  at- 
tended  divine  service  in  state  ;  and 
families  eagerly  crowded  from  their 
chateaux  to  the  capital,  to  be  present 
at  the  splendid  ceremony.  The  dow- 
ager gave  a  grand  entertainment  on 
the  occasion,  and  every  bed  in  the  hotel 
was  occupied. 

For  although  the  ci-devant  Marquise 

had  been  a  devote  for  twenty-five  years, 

she  still  kept  up  her  fashion,  by  always 

having  some  young  beauty  at  her  ho- 

l5 
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tel,  where   she  "  ca7ne  out,^^  as   they 
say  in  London. 


Thus  she  borrowed  an  artificial  mag- 
netism. 


When  the  company  had  separated, 
the  dowager,  attended  hy  two  yonng 
ladies,  entered  her  chamhre  a  coucher. 
One  of  them,  Mademoiselle  Lucile, 
was  about  fifteen,  a  most  interesting 
novice,  taken  a  few  days  previously 
from  the  convent,  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  marriage  with  a  gentleman  whom 
she  had  not  as  yet  seen.  She  had  the 
light,  airy,  elastic  person  of  a  sylph  ; 
blooming  health  and  native  innocence 
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blushed  on  her  modest  cheek,  and  a 
sweetly-interesting  naivete  distinguish- 
ed her  unpractised  naanners. 

The  other,  Mademoiselle  Adelaide, 
was  perhaps  a  year  older ;  her  person 
tall — features  impressive — eyes  full  of 
fire— and  a  determined  air  offriponne- 
rie  lurked  under  a  studied  mock-mo- 
desty of  countenance. 

It  was  two  in  the  morning,  and 
every  room  in  the  house  was  engaged, 
excepting  the  chainhre  a  cgucher  of 
Madame  la  Douairiere :  it  held  only 
one  bed — and  the  adjoining  boudoir  was 
the  destined  apartment  of  the  lovely 
Lucile. 

l6 
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Par  reasons  that  will  soon  develope 
theiTisWes,  I  became  extremely  curious 
to  witness  the  arrangement  for  the 
night.  Adelaide  was  undressed  in  a 
moment,  and  on  the  point  of  jumpiuf,'- 
into  Lucile's  bed,  as  they  had  theni- 
selves  wished,  when  the  dowager  in- 
terfered, insisting  that  the  bed  was  too 
small,  and  that  Adelaide  must  pass  the 
night  with  her. 

Lucile  pouted:  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  bed-fellow  in  the  convent — 
she  ^vas  afraid  to  sleep  alone  —  she 
prayed  her  aunt  to  suffer  her  bonfie 
amie  to  sleep  with  her ;  but  the  dow- 
ager had  made  the  arrangement  ;  Lu- 
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cile  was  fated  to  pass  the  night  alone  in 
her  ires  petit  lit. 

The  boudoir  was  only  separated  from 
the  bed-room  by  a  glass  door ;  and 
when  Lucile  had  retired,  her  careful 
aunt  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key 
in  her  pocket.  Meanwhile,  Adelaide 
had  taken  post  in  the  dowager^s  bed — 
not  a  little  mortified  to  quit  the  virgin 
sheets  of  a  tempting  novice,  to  share 
the  couche  of  experienced  sixty-five. 

When  the  dowager  retired,  finding 
Adelaide  at  the  extremity  of  the  bed, 
and  supposing  her  to  be  so  situated  from 
extreme  modesty,  the  old  la/cly — by  the 
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tender  appellation  of //n*^7iowne — invited 
her  companion  to  approach  her. 

**  Forgive  me,  Madame/^  said  Ade- 
laide;  "  I  sliould  incommode  you; 
and  I  lie  quite  comfortably  as  1  am. — 
Bon  soir,  Madame,'^ 

**  But  you  must  be  very  cold,  7na 
petite;  come  closer,  I  will  keep  you 
warm." 

**  I  am  quite  viarm,  I  do  assure  you. 
— Bon  soir,  Ma  dame. ' ' 

**  At  your  age,  yna  7nie,  the  blood  is 
always  warm.  Ahy  Dieu!  1  remember, 
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when  I  was  first  married,  my  blood  was 
then  always  in  a  fever.  But  you  are 
out  of  bed  ! — Approchez,  ma  chere — 
approchez,  done,  that  we  may  chat  for 
half  an  hour.'* 

"  I  am  so  sleepy ;  besides,  I  can^t 
endure  that  any  one  should  touch  me 
in  bed. — Bon  soir,  Madame.'' 

'*  How  singular!  What  will  you  do 
when  you  marry  ?" 

^'  Oh,  I  never  mean  to  marry. — Bon 
soir,  MadameJ*^ 

*'  Why  you  have  turned  your  back 
to  me  !     It  is  very  prejudicial  to  lie 
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on  your  left  side — it  impedes  the  circu- 
lation of  the  heart.  I  always  lie  on  my 
back — Monsieur  taught  me  so  to  do, 
and  habit — '' 

*' Bless  me!  lie  on  your  back!  It 
always  gives  me  horrible  dreams. — Bon 
soir,  Madame,^^ 

The  dowager  smiled  ;  and  having 
from  a  deep  reverie  on  certain  recollec- 
tions, fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  she  began 
to  snore  like  a  cracked  trumpet. 

Adelaide  now  breathed  freely.  Pre- 
sently she  thought  she  heard  a  soft  voice. 
She  listened. 
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"  Ma  bonne  amie,'^  said  Lucile,  tap- 
ping at  the  glass  door ;  "  ma  bonne 
amie,  do  let  me  speak  to  you.  I  am  so 
terrified/^ 

''  If  I  rise,  I  shall  awake  your  aunt/^ 

•'  0,  que  non!  when  she  once  begins 
to  snore,  the  music  usually  lasts  till 
morning/' 

Adelaide  went  to  the  glass  door,  and 
being  instructed  by  Lucile  wiiere  to 
find  her  aunt's  pocket,  she  stole  the 
key,  opened  the  boudoir  door,  and  the 
two  young  friends  crept  into  the  ires 
petit  lit. 
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Liicile  was  now  quite  happy.  They 
tenderly  embraced  each  other;  and 
Adelaide  soon  forgot  she  could  not 
endure  that  any  one  should  toucli  her 
in  bed. 

Lncile,  in  a  very  low  voice,  spoke  of 
her  bed-fellow  at  the  convent.  Little 
anecdotes  were  related  ;  and  Adelaide 
became  anxious  to  make  herself  as 
agreeable  to  Lucile  as  her  absent  friend 
had  been. 

On  ^  sudden  the  conversation  ceased, 
but  the  parties  did  not  think  of  sleep. 
At  length  an  ecstatic  oh  ! . .  . .  followed 
by  an  involuntary  shriek,  caused  the 
snoring  to  cease. 
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Adelaide  instantly  jumped  out  of 
the  tres  petit  lit,  and  by  crawling  on 
her  hands  and  knees,  contrived  to  reach 
the  other  bed  just  as  the  good  dowager 
had  missed  her  from  it.  The  affair  was 
soon  settled.  Adelaide  said  she  had 
tumbled  on  the  floor  in  her  sleep,  and 
shrieked  in  her  fright. 

The  snore  re-commenced,  and  Ade- 
laide returned  to  her  bonne  amie, 

Lucile  received  her  with  the  tender- 
est  welcome,  assuring  her  she  loved  her 
ten  thousand  times  better  than  her  bed- 
fellow at  the  convent.  They  continued 
to  entertain  each  other  till  it  was  day, 
when  sleep  overpowering  them,  Ihey 
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lay    entranced     \vithiii    each    other's 
arms. 

At  a  late  hour  the  dowager  was  tlie 
first  to  awake  ;  and  rising  with  extreme 
anger,  she  went  to  the  trts  petit  lit,  and 
suddenly  throwing  off  the  clothes  dis- 
covered   

*'  Coquiii ! — impudent ! — lihertin  /^' 

In  the  midst  of  the  dowager's  nx'^o^, 

Madame  de  N ,  another  of  the  good 

lady's  nieces,  came  into  the  room,  and 
the  current  of  rej)roach  was  turned 
against  her. 

Madame  de  N bolted  the  doors, 
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to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  a  femme  de 
chanihre,  and  when  she  had  a  little  paci- 
fied her  aunt,  she  related  the  following 
story. 

"  You  remember  the  bal  masque^  to 
which  all  the  fashion  of  Paris  was  in- 
vited last  week.  Well,  I  was  therewith 
a  party.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
1  was  introduced  to  a  young  lady  who 
was  the  object  of  general  attraction — 
a  petite  2)roveficale,  just  arrived  in  the 
capital ;  it  was  her  debut  in  the  fashion- 
able world.  She  was  dressed  d  PAma- 
zone,  in  an  English  riding-habit.  I 
was  delighted  with  the  gaiety  and 
vivacity  of  her  naive  manners;  they 
were  seducing,  though   not  polished. 
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1  asked  permission  to  take  her  home 
to  supper,  and  afterwards  prevailed 
^  with  her  to  pass  the  night.  I  would 
have  ordered  a  second  bed,  but  Mon- 
sieur, who  you  know  always  sleeps  in 
a  chamber  adjoining  mine,  opposed 
it — *'  Mademoiselle  could  sleep  with 
me." 

'*  We  retired.  Heavens!  what  a 
discovery  succeeded  !  But  I  am  blessed 
with  presence  of  mind.  I  scolded  ;  yet 
1  did  so  in  a  tone  so  softened,  that 
Monsieur  was  not  disturbed  by  my 
complaints. 

1  know  not  how  it  happened,  but 
we    became  reconciled.     I  could  not 
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refuse  to  forgive  Adelaide.  My  par- 
don, however,  was  conditional ;  we 
sealed  it  with  a  kiss :  bait  somehow, 
there  is  so  much  curiosity  at  sixteen. . 

and  a  woman  at  two-and- 

twenty,  who  has  been  sacrificed  to   a 

husband  she  abhors besides, 

revenge  is  sweet,  and  we  forget  our 
covenant. 

"  Neither  of  us  being  disposed  to 
ileep^  we  lay  talking  and  amusing  our- 
selves— it  was  so  natural.  At  a  mo- 
ment, however,  when  I  heartily  could 
have  wished  Monsieur  at  the  devil,  he 
bawled  out — "  Madame,  you  are  not 
well ;  can  I  be  of  any  service  to 
you?^^ 
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'*  *  Bless  me!'  said  I,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  articulate,  *  what  is  the  matter  ? 
you  have  disturbed  me,  Monsieur,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  delicious  dream 
that  1  ever  had  in  my  life/^ 

'*  '  Madame,  I  heard  you  si^hifig 
and  moaning  as  if  }our  breath  Mere 
leaving  3  our  body/ 

"  *  It  was  my  dream.' 

"  Monsieur,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
my  explanation,  composed  himself;  and 
I  was  especially  careful  not  to  sigh  so 
loud  in  my  next  dream, 

'*  In    this   way    Mademoiselle  Ade- 
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laide  had  passed  four  nights  with  me  ; 
but  the  night  before  last  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  our  attach na en t. 

''  It  was  towards  morning,  and  Ade- 
laide and  myself  were  amunng  ourselves 
as  usual,  when  the  door  of  communi- 
cation between  Monsieur  and  myself 
was  softly  opened  ;  and,  from  a  small 
lamp  that  glimmered  on  his  hearth,  I 
saw  him  stealing  into  my  room,  wrap- 
ped in  his  robe  de  chambrc,  and  his 
sword  under  his  arm. 

It  instantly  occurred  to  my  remem- 
brance, that  he  had  come  to  say  good 
night,  after  Adelaide  and  myself  were 
in  bed  ;  and  some  how  or  other — I  can't 
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tell   l)y   what  accident — we    had   con- 
trived to  change  places. 

"  Monsieur,  as  I  expected,  came  on 
tiptoe  to  the  side  1  now  occupied.  I 
pretended  to  Ji>e  fast  asleep,  and  even 
snored  a  little.  lie  gently  removed 
the  hed-clothes  from  my  neck  ;  and 
my  night-dress  not  being  in  very  prud- 
ish order,  I  immediately  felt  his  hand 
on  my  exposed  hosom. 

"  Having  made  this  discovery,  he 
was  about  to  retire  ;  but  on  second 
thoughts  he  returned — always  with  ex- 
treme  caution — and  I  removed  gently 
over  my  companion  to  the  other  side: 
of  the  bed.     He  approached  ;  and  my 
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bosom  was  a  second  time  visited  with 
his  hand. 

"  Upon  this  I  jumped  up  in  bed,  as 
if  with  great  terror,  and  exclaimed,  not 
too  loudly,  'Aux  voleursP 

"  Monsieur  retired,  with  an  awkward 
apology,  saying  he  would  explain  him- 
self next  morning. 

*'  At  breakfast  he  smilingly  shewed 
me  an  anonymous  billet  he  had  re- 
ceived, acquainting  him  that  Made- 
moiselle Adelaide  de  V was  in  a 

convent,  and   that  her   twin  brother, 
who  greatly  resembled  her,  was  in  fe- 
male att  ire,  doing  the  honours  of  his  bed . 
m2 
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'*  We  had  a  very  hearty  laugh  at  this 
hoar;  and  IVlonsieiir,  satisfied  that  he 
really  found  two  women  in  my  hed, 
went  abroad,  to  tell  the  story  to  every 
body  ;  and  I,  fearing  what  might  l)e 
tlie  consequence  of  his  talkative  folly, 
sent  my  beloved  Adelaide  to  you  for  a 
few  days,  till  the  aflair  was  laughed 
over  and  forgotten.'' 

The  dowager  having*  listened  atten- 
tively to  !ier  niece,  began  to  read  her 
a  severe  lecture  on  her  breach  of  the 


marriage  vow 


"  Nay,    aunt,'^    said    Madame   de 

N ,  ''  remend)er  when    my  father 

first  presented   Monsieur  de  N to 
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yon  as  my  intended  husband,  j'ou  re- 
probated his  conduct  in  wishing*  to  sa- 
crifice me  to  wealth,  and  you  forbade 
me,  as  I  valued  your  affection,  to  accept 
his  hand.  I  never  knew  any  mother 
but  yourself.  Yonr  precepts  were  in- 
delible on  my  heart.  You  wept  over 
me.  Ma  pauvre  petite  was  your  ex- 
pression, your  father  is  about  to  destroy 
you  ;  he  seeks  to  ensnare  your  inexpe- 
rienced heart  by  a  false  display  of 
grandeur,  inimical  to  all  your  future 
peace  of  mind.  You  are  young,  well 
born,  and  lovely  ;  you  will  have  many 
offers  ;  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  being 
your  own  mistress  a  few  months  sooner, 
of  going  to  balls,  to  operas,  and  to  par- 
ties, barter  the  chaste  joys  of  love  for 
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splendid  misery.  Are  you  unhappj 
Avitli  me,  that  you  should  be  eager  to 
run  into  the  arms  of  the  first  man  who 
proposes  to  take  you  from  me?  Nature 
has  given  you  great  sensibihty.  Vour 
little  heart  will  pant  some  day  with  all 
the  fervours  of  a  romantic  passion, 
which  it  will  then  be  criminal  to  in- 
dulge. Be  advised,  my  child,  and  re- 
serve your  person  for  him  who  wins 
your  affections. 

**  Still,  in  opposition  to  your  counsel 
and  to  your  wishes,  as  well  as  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  own  consent,  Monsieur  de 

N was  permitted  to  lead  me  to  the 

altar.  I  was  seventeen,  and  himself 
fifty.     For  five  years  I  have  led  a  tan- 
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talized,  yet  irreproachable  life;  fate  at 
length  has  pointed  out  my  destiny.  A 
few  days  ago  I  had  a  heart;  it  is  iio 
longer  mine  ;  I  gave  it,  with  my  per- 
son, to  the  disguised  Adelaide,  and  to 
HIM  J  devote  my  future  life.'^ 

A  general  scene  of  v;eeping  followed. 
Lucile's  misfortune  was  to  be  kept  a 
profound  secret,  and  her  marriage  was 
to  be  hastened.  Adelaide  was  forgiven 
the  little  infidelity ;  and  as  what  was 
done  could  not  be  undone,  they  resolved 
to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  really 
were. 

In  the  course  of  a  month  Lucile^s 
marriage    was   celebrated    with    great 
M  4 
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pomp ;.  but  slie  still  remembered  the 
night  of  the  Te  Deum  :  and  when,  at 
the  end  of  eight  months,  she  prema- 
turely presented  her  husband  with  a 
fine  boy,  she  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  little  urchin  greatly  resembled 
her  dear  INIademoiselle  Adelaide. 
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SOPHA  IN  PARIS, 

OR, 

REVOLUTIONARY  MUSflROOMS. 


My  Soul  next  retired  to  a  sopha  in 
the  drawing-room  of  a  celebrated  opera 
huffa^  new  in  the  capital,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary captivation.  Her  countenance 
was  the  mirror  of  her  soul,  reflecting 
all  the  fascination  of  travelled  allure- 
ments. With  the  classical  dissimula 
tion  of  the  Greek,  she  possessed  all  the 
amorous  seduction  of  the  Oriental, 
M  5 
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em])e]lishing  lierattaiiiments,  and  touch- 
ing the  passions,  with  the  softened  har- 
mony of  the  Italian. 

She  had  visited  the  saloon  of  the  Her- 
maphrodite at  Florence,  and  the  Bor- 
ghese  at  Rome,  and  spoke  with  equal 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  arts,  medals, 
and  antiquities,  discriminating  the  va- 
ried beauties  of  the  French,  the  Fle- 
mish, and  the  Italian  schools.  She 
was  the  wonder  of  Paris. 

Her  palace  was  the  fashionable 
lounge  of  the  elegans — smiling  on  all — 
although,  at  this  period,  she  lived  under 
the  avowed  protection  of  a  revolution- 
ary  Duke,    who   laid   at   her  feet  the 
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spoils  of  conquered  nations,  and  decked 
her  person  with  the  riches  of  a  licensed 
robber.  lie  was  the  slave  of  her  ca- 
price, and  she  kept  love  alive  by  fan- 
ning it  with  little  jealousies,  and  giving 
infinity  to  never-fading  pleasures. 

The  Duke  would  fall  at  her  knees  in 
an  agony  of  transport,  and  sighing  out 
his  soul,  exclaim,  "  Oh,  my  Angelica  ! 
if  1  am  ever  fated  to  lose  the  divinity  of 
thy  love,  let  me  never  read  indifference 
in  thine  eyes,  or  hear  the  fatal  sentence 
from  thy  lips  !  If  the  enchantment 
must  cease,  let  me  perish  in  thy  cir- 
cling arms  !  Collect  the  whole  magic 
force  of  thy  all-subduing  beauties  — 
unite  them  in  a  last  embrace — and  let 
M  6 
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me  unconsciously    expire    under    the 
might)  enjoyment  !'^ 

Angelica's  drawing-room  faced  the 
Place  de  Carousel :  it  had  four  large 
windows  that  unfolded  to  a  balcony  ; 
a  crimson  velvet  sopha  stood  in  each 
recess,  and  in  one  of  these  I  was  cap- 
tive, 80  that  1  had  a  perfect  view  of  the 
square. 

Sliortly  after,  one  fatal  morning 
dawned  on  a  public  execution.  A  pri- 
vate soldier  was  to  be  shot  on  the  grand 
parade,  always  held  in  the  Plact  cIh 
Carousel. 

At  an    early   hour,    four    thousand 
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troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  hollow 
square.  About  an  hour  after,  the 
JVIareschal  who  commanded  the  pa- 
rade appeared,  attended  by  a  brilliant 
staff  glittering  in  splendid  uniforms, 
and  mounted  on  fiery  chargers  proudly 
conscious  of  the  rich  caparison  that 
adorned  them.  Tliis  scene  was  incon- 
ceivably solemn  and  imposing. 

Presently  the  fatal  procession  ad- 
vanced, announced  by  muffled  drums  ; 
the  culprit  walking  in  the  center. 

Heavens  !  what  a  figure  !  He  was  a 
youth  of  two-and-twenty ;  his  stature 
tall  and  commanding ;  his  person  ele- 
gant and   graceful  ;    his  arms  folded 
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across  his  breast :  his  step  was  firm  and 
dignified  ;  his  eyes  were  raised  to  the 
throne  of  mercy,  beaming-  a  mild,  re- 
ligious fervent  resignation. 

Reaching  the  middle  of  the  hollow 
square,  the  guard  that  had  escorted 
him  filed  off  to  the  right  and  left,  leav- 
ing him  attended  only  by  the  firing 
party. 

They  were  about  to  apply  a  bandage 
to  the  culprit's  eyes,  but  he  retired  two 
paces,  saying,  ''  A  soldier  never  fears 
to  look  upon  death."  The  women 
were  all  in  teal's. 

lie  knelt;  the  muskets  pointed  to  his 
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brain  ;  the  signal  alone  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  dreadful  ceremony. 

During  this  awful  pause,  on  a  sudden 
the  general  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  appearance  of  a  young,  beautiful, 
and  most  interesting  female,  in  a  dis- 
ordered dress,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
who  madly  pushed  the  guards  aside, 
and  flying — for  it  was  more  than  run- 
ning— towards  the  kneeling  culprit,  she 
sank  by  his  side,  clasped  him  to  her 
heart,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Now,  monsters,  fire  !^' 

There  was  something  so  momentary 
— so  impressive — in  this  affecting  scene, 
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that  it  reached  all  hearts,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic cry  of  *'  Grace/'  echoed 
from  the  spectators. 

With  this  lovely  female,  however,  the 
exquisite  sensibilities  of  nature  had 
been  wound  too  high.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  have  fainted,  but  she  was,  in 
reality,  a  corpse. 

All  the  dignity  and  composure  of  the 
culprit  now  failed  him  ;  he  was  softened 
into  infantine  tenderness  —  he  was 
melted  by  despair ! 

Meanwhile  the  cry  of*'  Grace"  was 
repeated  by  every  tongue. 
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The  Maresclial  was  sensibly  affect- 
ed ;  he  suspended  the  execution,  and 
the  culprit  was  re-conducted  to  his 
cachot,  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
Emperor. 

This  unfortunate  youth  I  understood 
to  be  the  only  son  of  M.  de  Valmont, 
a  general  officer,  who  retired  from  the 
service  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  in 
consequence  of  a  ball  being  lodged  in 
his  body,  which  incapacitated  him  from 
the  labours  of  his  profession. 

The  General's  every  joy  and  every 
happiness  centered  in  this  son ;  but 
unhappily    in    the   neighbourhood   of 
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his  retirement  a  nouveau  riche  held  liis 
magnificent  chateau.  The  latter  had 
a  daughter,  just  returned  home  fr(»m 
the  completion  of  her  education.  The 
young  de  Valmont  occasionally  visiter! 
at  the  chateau.  The  first  interview 
between  the  young  people  was  deci- 
sive. Aw  imperative  attachment  had 
been  inspired,  which  in  a  short  time 
was  mutually  confessed. 

But  the  obstacles  to  their  union  were 
insurmountable.  I.ove,  however,  does 
not  yield  to  ditliculty  ;  it  rather  in- 
creases in  enthusiasm  from  being  op- 
posed. 

Tlie    lovers   had    many  stolen  iiiter- 
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views,  free  from  all  reserve,  save  the 
native  timidity  of  pure  affection. 

What  was  the  young  de  Valmont  to 
do  ?  To  gaze  upon  the  rosy  lips  of 
Gabrielle,  while  with  innocent  simpli- 
city their  virgin  beauties  breathed  the 
very  soul  of  love  ;  to  feel  the  glow  upon 
her  cheek,  warm  from  her  conscious 
heart,  and  excelling  the  rich  blushes 
of  the  damask  rose,  were  incentives 
little  calculated  to  teach  him  the  cold 
rules  of  philosophy.  Alas  !  when  ab- 
sent from  her,  he  could  only  entertain 
the  invisible  world  with  his  passion, 
and  charge  the  passing  zephyr  with  a 
sigh  to  his  adored  mistress. 
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At  length,  the  frequency  of  his  ab- 
sence from  his  paternal  home  alarmed 
the  General,  and  he  made  inquiries 
from  his  son  not  at  all  calculated  to 
soothe  the  latter's  feelings. 

The  nobility  of  the  young  de  Val- 
mont's  mind  was  superior  to  all  subter- 
fuge. He  confessed  his  passion,  and 
besought  his  father  to  bless  his  ardent 
wishes  ;  but  the  General,  with  a  stern- 
ness of  reply,  new  as  it  was  imperative, 
forbade  his  son  ever  to  think  of  Gabri- 
el le  more. 

All  this  was  natural.     The  (jeneral, 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  ancestry, 
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could  never  stoop  to  give  his  son  to  the 
daughter  of  a  Roturier,  who  owed  his 
accidental  wealth  to  his  blood-stained 
villanies ;  nor  would  the  Nouveau  Riche, 
proud  in  his  possessions,  yield  his 
wealthy  heiress  to  the  son  of  a  man  with 
limited  fortune,  whose  birth,  in  the 
present  system,  was  rather  a  disparage- 
ment than  a  merit. 

The  lovers  were  in  despair;  for  the 
father  of  Gabrielle,  to  put  a  stop  at 
once  to  her  romantic  passion,  com- 
manded her  to  receive  the  hand  of  a 
rich  butlow-hredjinancier,  who  arrived 
for  that  purpose  at  his  chateau  from 
Paris. 
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Pending  these  arrangements,  the 
General,  who  dreaded  the  impetuosity 
of  his  son's  character,  confined  him. 
After  a  month's  captivity,  however,  he 
contrived  his  escape,  and  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cliateau  ;  but  his  sorrows 
were  at  their  climax  when  he  under- 
stood that  Gabrieile  had  eloped  alone, 
and  that  all  search  had  proved  fruitless. 

The  young  de  Valmont  slowly 
wandered  into  the  highway ;  and  no 
longer  able  to  contend  with  his  op- 
pressive feelings,  cast  himself  on  the 
ground  in  a  frenzy  of  anguish,  cursing 
his  existence,  and  vowing  never  to  see 
his  cruel  father  more. 
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In  this  situation  he  was  discovered 
by  a  recruiting-party.  Moved  with  his 
distress,  they  sought  to  offer  him  con- 
solation. A  sudden  thought  flashed  on 
de  Valmont's  mind— he  enhsted. 

Shortly  after  this  engagement,  his 
regiment  went  on  service,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  he  returned  with 
others  of  his  comrades,  severely  wound- 
ed, to  the  garrison  of  Marseilles,  where 
he  recovered. 

One  evening,  prompted  by  curiosity, 
he  visited  the  theatre,  where  a  young 
actress  performed,  in  whose  praise  the 
whole  town  was  profusely  lavish.  She 
appeared  in  Iphigenia. 
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Merciful  God  !   it  was  his  Gabrielle  ! 

And  the  hero  who  had  mounted  the 
deadly  breach,  undaunted  by  impend- 
ing dangers,  fainted  at  the  sight  of  a 
woman  ! 

His  companions  assisted  him  into  the 
open  air,  and  the  event  was  attributed 
to  his  imperfect  convalescence. 

Concealing  his  real  emotions,  the 
first  impulse  of  his  heart  \>as  to  make 
inquiries  after  this  popular  actress.  He 
was  soon  satisfied  ;  and  having  ascer- 
tained her  abode,  he  resolved  to  visit 
her  the  following  morning. 
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Presenting  himself  at  her  door,  he 
desired  the  fille  de  chamhre  to  say  he 
had  particular  business  with  her  lady, 
and  begged  a  moment's  audience, 

Gabrielle,  who  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  Colonel,  understanding  a 
soldier  wished  to  see  her,  readily  ima- 
gined ^he  was  entrusted  with  a  commis- 
sion from  her  lover,  and  gave  him  ad- 
mittance. 

Entering  her  ruelle^  he  paused,  and 
gazed  stedfastly  upon  her. 

"  Gabrielle,"  said  he  sternly,  *'  dost 
thou  know  me  ?" 
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His  voice  expressed  every  thing. 
It  v^as  eloquent  willi  the  mtnjory  of 
fondly  cherished  love  ;  it  carried  forci- 
ble conviction  to  the  ai*:itated  heart  of 
Gabriel le.  She  sprang  from  her  seat — 
folded  him  to  her  bosom — and  bedewed 
him  with  her  tears  of  remorse. 

"  Gabrielle  !'^  he  continued,  *'  I  do 
not  come  to  upbraid  you.  Once  you 
were  iimocent — \ow  you  are  guilty. 
If  penitent,  you  will  accept  the  pro- 
tection I  offer  you.  Quit  this  gaudy 
scene  of  gilded  prostitution,  and  shelter 
repentance  in  the  virtuous  arms  of  your 
ever-faithful  de  Valmont.'^ 

'*  Oh  !'^  replied  the  weeping  Gabri- 
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elle,  "  Heaven  can  attest  how  willingly 
I  would  follow  you — but  your  dress  V^ 

"  I  am,  it  is  true,  bound/^  he  an- 
swered ;  "  but  honour  will  permit  me 
to  break  those  chains.  Are  you  ready  ?^' 

She  eagerly  threw  on  a  cloak,  and 
seizing  a  small  cabinet  from  her  dress- 
ing-table, took  her  lover's  arm,  and 
urged  him  to  be  quick. 

"  What,^^  said  he,  ''  have  you  in  that 
box  ?" 

'*  My  money  and  jewels.'* 

"  Gabrielle  !"   he  replied,  with  a 
tone  that  penetrated  her  inmost  soul : 
n2 
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she   understood   it,    and   replaced   the 
cabinet. 

'*  Now,'^  said  he,  "  we  will  depart. 
Your  errors  must  be  atoned,  and 
poverty  will  be  your  first  ordeal/' 

They  proceeded  down  the  stairs. 
Just  as  they  reached  the  entrance-hall, 
the  Colonel  entered. 

Surprised  at  seeing  Gabrielle  hang- 
ing on  the  arm  of  a  private  soldier,  he 
said,  "  And  pray.  Sir,  who  the  devil 
are  you  ?'* 

**  The  friend  of  betrayed  innocence, 
the  prop  of  repenting  infamy.     Thi« 
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lady  was  the  betrothed  of  my  heart.     I 
lost  her  virtuous — I  find  her  degraded." 

*'  Beautifully  sentimental,  indeed,'^ 
replied  the  Colonel.  "  Retire  to  your 
quarters,  sirrah  ! — -And  as  for  you,  ma- 
dam, walk  up  stairs,  and  explain  this 
romantic  scene  to  me." 

**  Never  !"  they  both  emphatically 
replied. 

*'  Villain  !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
striking  the  young  de  Valmont  with 
his  cane. 

The  latter,  mildly  withdrawing  from 
the  arm   of  Gabrielle,  said,  "  Thank 
n3 
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jour  God,  Sir,  that  1  am  not  armed  as 
you  are  ;  but  know  that  a  soldier  never 
forgives  a  blow.  1  ake  back  the  insult 
you  have  wantonly  inflicted.  Would  I 
could  avenge  it  better. 

The  sequel  was  decisive.  De  VaU 
mont  was  seized,  ironed,  and  marched 
to  Paris,  to  suffer  the  too  certain  result 
of  a  general  court  martial. 

To  relieve  my  mind  from  the  con- 
templation of  this  distressful  tale,  I  re- 
vert to  the  pomp  of  the  parade,  and  un- 
fold some  among  the  characters  of  the 
personages  who  composed  it. 
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Here  the  Translator  begs  to  make  a 


pause 


The  blessings  of  peace  now  sraile 
upon  the  continental  world,  and  we 
will  not  recall  to  memory  the  atrocities 
and  horrors  of  a  war  marked  by  every 
diabolical  ingenuity  of  human  infamy. 

Let  the  abject  murderer  of  the  Duke 
D'Enghein  madden  in  his  exile — des- 
perately  awaiting  the  punishments  of 
the  world  to  come  ! 

Let  the  crafty,  subtle  Benevento  still 
bend  beneath  the  weight  of  princely 
honours  that  dignify  the  outside  of  his 
breast ! 

N  4 
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Let  the  upstart  family  of  the  scenic 
Emperor  doff  their  robes  of  state,  and 
sculk,  like  rats,  into  their  own  native 
holes  and  corners. 

Let  state  policy  still  deck  the  revo- 
lutionary Grandees  of  the  kingdom  in 
their  borrowed  plumage  !  and  let  the 
tear  of  pity  embalm  the  grave  of  the 
frail  Josephine  ! 

Let  us,  finally,  cast  Oblivion's  veil 
over  crimes  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world  ! 

To  that  end  parts  of  this  Sopha  must 
be  suppressed,  for  they  unfold  a  tale 
horrible  as  true  ;  and  we  will  not  now 
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hold  up  the  glass  to  the  new  nobilit^r 
of  France. 

May  domestic  peace  and  concord 
bless  the  days  of  Louis  XVIII,  and 
may  the  Bourbons  reign  for  evbr  ! 


]f5 
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A  description,  continues  the  Hindu 
Prince,  of*  this  lady's  private  apart- 
ments, may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  ensemble  of  her  brilhant  establish- 
ment. 1  he  reader  must  not  be  dazzled 
with  the  profusion  and  variety  of  glitter 
which  ornamented  Madameh  chambre 
a  coucher. 

The  bed-hangings  were  of  rich  blue 
silk,  trimmed  with  superb  gold  fringe  ; 
the  counterpane  of  corresponding  mag- 
nificence ;  and  the  ornamental  festoons 
were  separated  by  rich  gold  tassels. 
The  canopy  formed  a  dome,  carved 
and  gilt,  and  was  encompassed  with  a 
profusion  of  drapery  in  blue  and  gold. 
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The  walls  were  fluted  with  bhie  silk  en 
suite,  with  highly  ornamented  gold 
mouldings;  and  the  space  opposite  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed  was  panelled  with 
an  immense  mirror,  reaching  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling. 

» 
A  variety  of  wrought  crystal  lustres 

relieved,  at  alternate  spaces,  paintings 
by  Raphael,  Dominichino,  Titian,  and 
Correggio,  the  plunder  of  foreign  ran- 
sacked cities,  and  of  inestimable  value. 
The  basins,  ewers,  and  other  utensils 
were  of  the  purest  Seve  china,  equally 
unique  in  form  and  in  beauty.  The 
fauteuils,  carpets,  chairs,  stools,  &c. 
matched  the  hangings. 
n6 
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Adjoining  was  her  fairy  boudoir — 
the  assemblage  of  all  that  was  volup- 
tuous. 

In  two  recesses  of  black  marble  were 
exquisitely  sculptured  copies  of  the 
marine  Venus  and  the  famed  Antinoiis. 

An  Indian  cabinet  contained  a  clas- 
sical arrangement  of  coins  and  medals 
— enamelled  paintings,  of  a  description 
too  luscious  to  be  more  minutely  no- 
ticed— and  a  collection  of  her  different 
lover's  eyes ;  for  the  Bitffa  \^  as  too 
modest  to  preserve  a  more  finished  re- 
semblance of  the  dear  deceivers.  My 
Soul  never  inhabited  these  apartments, 
or  I  might 
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These  splendours,  however,  were 
the  subject  of  general  conversation — 
The  boudoir  led  to  a  bath  of  polished 
statuary  marble,  where  every  luxury 
moved  by  magic.  One  spring  gave 
the  exact  temperature  to  the  water  ; 
another  operated  on  a  fountain,  sur- 
rounded by  dancing  Cupids,  each  of 
which  played,  at  the  will  of  this  Sul- 
tana, a  different  perfume  ;  so  that  she 
literally  bathed  in  essence  of  mille 
Jleurs. — The  room  was  hung  with  Gobe- 
lin* tapestry  of  flowers,  excelling  the 


*  The  Gobelin  tapestry  is  a  manufacture  of 
exquisite  art,  that  claims  the  admiration  of  all 
Europe.  Subjects  thus  wrought  excel  the  paint- 
ings from  which  they  are  copied,  both  in  expres- 
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finest  embroidery  in  colours  and  ef- 
fect. 

sion  and  richness  of  colour;  but  the  seat  and  back 
of  a  chair  will  cost  from  three  to  five  hundred 
pounds.  It  is  calculated  that  a  single  panel,  as 
part  of  the  hanging  of  a  room,  will  amount  to  near 
two  thousand  pounds — but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  panel  will  cost  one  workman  the 
labour  of  fifteen  years. 

Possibly  this  display  o(  magnificence  in  the 
apartments  of  an  opera  singer  may,  to  some  per- 
sons, appear  exaggerated ;  but  any  extent  of 
female  influence,  however  capricious,  will  find  its 
parallel  in  history. 

Lamia,  a  public  flute  player  of  antiquity,  waa 
a  prodigy  of  excellence  in  her  profession,  and  en- 
slaved mankind  with  tlie  united  fascination  of 
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Silken  levers,  at  a  touch,  raised  her 
person  gently  from  her  bath,  and 
placed  her  in  a  chaise  longiic,  that 
mechanically  conducted  her  to  a  low 
oltomane,  where  she  reposed  from  her 
luxurious  fatigue. 

Here  a  cotlee  equipage,  of  massive 

wit,  beauty,  and  hannony.  Among  other  anec- 
dotes of  her  supremacy,  it  is  related  that  being 
captive  to  Demetrius,  the  handsomest  prince  of 
the  age,  she,  by  her  blandishments,  reversed  the 
scene,  and  the  Prince  became  her  captive.  To 
prove  the  folly  of  his  passion,  Demetrius  conferred 
the  most  extraordinary  benefits  on  the  Athenians, 
her  countrymen,  and  the  latter  dedicated  a  tem- 
ple to  this  Goddess  of  Pleasure,  under  the  name 
of  "  Venus  Lamia." 
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gold,  ])resentecl  her  with  refreshment; 
and  censers  of  the  same  solid  metal, 
stolen  by  her  present  lover  from  a 
cathedral  in  Italy,  breathed  incense 
around  her. 

Among  her  jewels*  were  a  necklace, 
bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  which  she  de- 
lighted to  wear,  on  account  of  a  singu- 
lar anecdote  attached  to  them. 

Madame  de  R ,  who,  during  the 

consulship  of  Buonaparte,  rivalled  the 
splendours  of  the  Thuilleries  at  her  ho- 

•  Madame  Catalan!  is  supposed  to  have  worn, 
at  Carlton  House,  jewels,  her  own,  to  the  value 
of  30,000/.  !!! 
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tel,  was  the  wife  of  a  banker  at  Paris, 
a  plain,  money-getting  man,  many 
years  older  than  herself ;  and  although 
he  was  too  prudent  to  approve  the  pro- 
fusion in  which  she  lived,  he  was  con- 
tent to  purchase  domestic  peace,  by 
yielding  to  her  extravagance. 

Monsieur  one  morning  found  Ma- 
dame  deluged  in  tears,  and  on  inquir- 
ing the  cause  of  her  immoderate  grief, 
he  learnt  that,  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, she  had  the  great  misfortune  to  be 
in  company  with  a  lady  whose  jewels 
were  more  costly  than  her  own. 

As  Madame  was  the  avowed  leader 
of  taste  and  fashion  in  Paris,  this  7nal» 
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heur  was  beyond  her  philosophy. — 
Monsieur  began  tenderly  to  soothe  the 
afflicted  fair  ;  but  soothings  only  pro- 
voked excess  of  grief,  and  one  faint- 
ing fit  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  ano- 
ther. 

What  could  be  done  !  Monsieur 
proposed  that  Madame  should  augment 
her  jewels.  At  these  sweet  sounds  she 
gradually  recovered,  and  a  parley  en- 
sued. Madame  told  Monsieur  that  she 
had  seen  some  jewels  at  the  Palais 
Roi/al,  the  ])ossession  of  ^^hich  would 
set  her  j)(Jor  11  uttered  heart  at  rest. 
Monsieur  demanded  to  know  uhat  sum 
would  purchase  them.  — ''  One  thou- 
sand  pounds.*' — Monsieur  started,  de- 
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daring  he  could  not  spare  more  than 
half  that  sum. 

A  new  series  of  fits  succeeded  to  this 
declaration,  and  Monsieur  wdi^  at  length 
obliged  to  summon  the  attendants,  and 
leave  the  room. 

This  happened  during  the  short  peace 
with  Great  Britain. 

An  English  nobleman  was  an- 
nounced. Madame  could  not  conceal 
her  despair ;  and  mi  lord  Anglais  (he 
best  knew  why)  proposed  to  accommo- 
date the  business  by  lending  Madame 
five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  repaid  at 
her  own  convenience. 
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Joy  irradiated  Madame^s  beautiful 
countenance,  and  a  bewitching  smile 
confirmed  her  acceptance  of  the  gene- 
rous offer. 

It  was  now  settled  w  ith  the  Jeweller 
that  she  should  previously  pay  him  this 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  that  he 
should,  in  consequence,  let  Monsieur^ 
as  a  particular  favour,  purchase  the 
diamonds  for  half  the  sum  he  originally 
demanded. 

When  Momicur  returned,  Madame 
received  him  with  a  cheerful  welcome, 
and  said,  she  would  accept  the  monej 
he  had  offered  to  her,  adding,  she  had 
a  presentiment^  from  his  skill  in  making 
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bargains,   that  he    could   procure  the 
trifles  with  that  sum. 

Le  bo7i  mari  hurried  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  to  his  great  astonishment 
made  the  purchase. 

In  his  way  home,  however,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  there  must  be  some/n- 
ponnerie  in  the  transaction,  and  he  re- 
solved to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  his 
bargain,  by  applying  to  another  dealer. 
He  did  so,  and  was  assured  the  stones 
were  very  fine,  and  worth  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds. 

"  Pardi  /'^  said  the  banker,  mentally, 
**  this  adventure    may    be    turned  to 
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some  account — would  the  jeweller  give 
twelve  hundred  pounds  for  them  ?" 

The  man  hesitated  ;  talked  of  his 
profits  as  a  tradesman,  and  so  forth  ; 
but  concluded  by  offering  the  banker 
nine  hundred  pounds. 

"  C'est  une  affaire  fini^^^  replied  the 
banker  ;  and  the  exchange  was  in- 
stantly made. 

Returning  home,  however,  in  high 
spirits  with  his  morning's  good  fortune, 
he  was  met  by  Madame ^  who  eagerly 
demanded  the  jewels. 

What  a   denouement !     The   whole 
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story  came  out.  Madame  found  her- 
self cheated  of  her  diamonds,  and  Mon- 
sieur scratched  his  forehead  as  though 
he  had  made  a  discQvery  not  highly 
gratifying  to  his  honour. 

But  they  order  these  things  better  in 
France  than  elsewhere.  Vive  L^ amour  ! 
Vive  la  bagatelle  ! 


My  Soul  was  not  long  confined  to 
its  present  tenure.  NoveUy  gave  per- 
petual food  to  reflection,  and  I  hasten 
to  describe  my  next  adventure. 

END  OF  VOL.  II. 

Pzinted  bj  Joseph  Mallett,  59,  Wardour  Street,  Sobo. 
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